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EMERALD AND RUBY, 


WITH A 
DIAMOND HEART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Golden Apple,” “ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” §c., §c. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Tue road wound tortuously down the hill, and 
around a projecting tongue of thickly wooded land, 
making nearly three times the length, before it 
reached the open way again, that a straight line, fol- 
lowing the brook which babbled merrily through the 
meadow, would do. 

Laurence Lermont had been used by his pro- 
fession to a quick understanding of these things, and 
saw at once there was a possibility of his reaching 
the open space first. There would most likely occur 


* the most damaging collision, if indeed the terrified 


animals came so far. 

With only a vague idea of what he could do to 
rescue the young lady from her perilous situation, 
even if he reached the spot in time, he yet urged on 
his horse to the very top of his speed, and brought 
him at a flying leap over the wall into the road again. 
While the poor animal was panting and trembling, 
Laurence’s whole being seemed absorbed in listening. 
Had he come intime? He shuddered at the very 
possibility of doubting it! 

The next moment answered him. For a dashing, 
tearing noise, the sound of clattering hoofs, grew more 
and more distinct coming out of the forest road. 
The young man set his lips grimly, and cast a quick 
glance around him. He must check those maddened 
creatures. He must stop the carriage, and save 
Maude Kyrle! But how? His flaming eyes seemed 
to demand an answer of the inanimate things around. 
And that instant the needed suggestion seemed to 
come, 

The road was narrow, with tall trees growing in- 


side the wall which parted it from the fields. Just’ 


before him they were close set, and the space gave 





(MIss WISE MAKES A DISCOVERY.] 


scarcely passage for two vehicles. Two tall, strong 
young oaks stood like a sort of gateway. If he could 
turn the horses there they would be wedged in, se- 
cure from dragging the carriage further. He stooped 
low, seized a dead branch that lay on the ground, 
and wheeled his horse across the track, leaving only 
the outlet towards the oaks. On they came, the 
carriage splintered, dropping down on one side, two 
wheels with shattered spokes, a wreck, and yet hold- 
ing together wonderfully. Laurence knew the for- 
lorn hope it was, and the terrible danger for himself 
as well as for her. But he held his trembliug horse 
with one iron hand, and sat firm, the outstretched 
branch in the other. He did not wave it, he did not 
shout, but just blocked up the way, as a stone Cen- 
taur might have done. 

The flying animals quailed a moment, snorted, and 
turned, as he had hoped and prayed they would. 
Another moment they were standing, shaking in 
every limb, but held firm as in a vice, the carriage 
on one side, and they upon the other. 

Laurence leaped down, leaving his horse to dash 
whinneying back on the road whence it had come, and 
seized upon those which held the wrecked carriage. 
It was needful to secure them from struggling and 
kicking. His knife freed them as speedily as might 
be. And then, with a heart that hardly seemed to 
throb, he aproached the carriage, which had fallen 
over on one side, If she was there, alive, why had 
there come no sound? He opened the door; the 
torn fragments of her silken skirt fell down flutter- 
ing to his feet as he didso. There she lay, on the 
floor of the carriage. Her loose, dishevelled hair 
had fallen over her face, so that he could not see it, 
but the tiny ear looked as cold and white as marble, 
the gloved hands were clenched together. 

He gathered her up in his arms, and ran with her 
down the road in the direction of her friends, half 
beside himself with the fear that she had really 
died of fright. Old Peter was the first he met, 
The poor fellow gave a great howl of anguish. 

“Dead! dead! my angel mistress dead! then I 
will die too.” 





“Tt may bo only a faint; I want to get her quickly 
to the brook. See if the gentlemen have either of 
them wine or brandy. Waste no time, but run to 
meet them.” 

And Laurence himself hurried onward until he 
saw the brook on the other side, when he put her 
over, and laid her gently on the grass 

One fair arm had a cruel bruise, otherwise he 
could detect no injury. He came speedily with 
his hat dripping with water, and was kneeling 
before her, chafing at the arms since he could not 
withdraw the kid gloves, when Mr. Kyrle, breath- 
less, and pallid with fear and grief, came hurrying 
to him, followed by faithful Peter. In a moment 
more the whole group of gentlemen had gathered 
around. 

Laurence readily resigned his charge to her 
father’s care, saying hopefully: 

“It is only a faint ; you can detect a pulse. If she 
can only swallow a little brandy it will all be right.” 

Tev minutes after she opened her eyes, stared 
vacantly a moment, and then burst into tears, and 
hid her face on her father’s shoulder. 

“My darling, my treasure, my precious child!” 
ejaculated Mr. Kyrle, in deep agitation; “may | 
never cease to be grateful for Heaven’s mercy. You 
are safe, Maude.” 

She raised her head and looked around slowly 
until her eye found Laurence. 

“ He risked his own life to save me. I kept steady 
and brave, ready for any chance to escape, though 
that cruel door was closed upon me,” she murmured. 
“T kept my senses, until I saw him there facing 
death to save me. I must have fainted then, for the 
last I saw he was there on the horse, blocking the 
way.” 

Mr. Kyrle held her close, but be looked over to 
the young man with glistening eyes. 

“God bless you! You shall never repent your 
brave effort, this heroic deed.” 

Laurence, exceedingly uncomfortable at this dis- 
play of gratitude, only bowed, and stammered : 

“T think the coachman was hurt—ought not some 
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one to be lookivg after him—and the horses? I will 
go and see What I can do.” 

“Oh, is he hurt? poor James! It was not his 
fault. You shall not blame him, papa. Who fired 
the gun?” 

“T am ready to shoot myself, Miss Kyrle,” said 
one of the gentlemen, coming forward hastily, “I 
had no idea we were so near the rond. You cannot 
punish me any worse than I have been during this 
frightful suspense concerning your safety.” 

“ There is no one to blame,” she said gently, “ but 
everyone has done their best. -Where is my poor 
Peter? I trembled for him when I saw him fall.” 

Peter had all the while been devouring her with 
eyes filled with passionate devotion. 

“Oh, Miss Maude, don’t you go to talking about 
Peter’s danger. Can anybody think of anything but 
that you are saved.” 

“ And now, what shall we do about a conveyance 
home? Both vehicles are wrecks. Ill ride back and 
send the best conveyance I find,” said the gentleman 
who had fired the gun. “ Miss Kyrle ought to be 
taken home as soon as possible. She may find her- 
self more braised than she suspects nuw.” 

‘¢ And the horses are to be recovered,” said another. 
“T hope this catastrophe is not a disastrous omen 
for our railroad enterprise.” 

“It was wrong itime to insist upon coming with 
you, papa,” whispered Maude, “ but Peter and [ had 
enjoyed itever so much, I hope we have not lost 
all the lovely garlands! Peter must see.” 

Peter had hurried after Laurence. “ Sir,” Le said 
“you have made me your slave for life.” 

Laurence would have laughed, or given a light 
answer, but the earnestiess and agitation’ on the 
quaint old face forbade: 

“ You are very fond of the young lady,” he-said. 

* And shouldn't I be? I'd die twenty times'to save 
her. ,Oh, sir, and you wouldn't wonder if you kuew 
the story of her goodtress." 

“ Tell me, if there is time, while we go down to 
the scene of disaster.” 

And Peter told im tremulous tones, broken by 
sobs of tender gratitudé or sorrowfal remembrance, 
liow Maude Kyrie had come upon him iu his hour 
of sore need and bitter ttoubley. when his wife and 
child lay dead, and he and his boy prostrate with 
the terrible fever; withont money and without 
friends, Tow she sent doctor and nurse, and wine 
aud fruit, and coaxed tho life back to him, and 
made his solo remaining boy comfortable and con- 
tented in his slow audJingering illness. 

“Oh, and I cam never tell you all. It was not the 
money, nor the nice things; and they were not stitted, 
but the real kindness and loving thought that 
warmed up my life again, that made the boy godown 
to his grave happy in adoring and blessing her, and 
bidding me live to serve her,” concluded Peter, wip- 
ing hiseyes. ‘“ Many another can give charity, but Miss 
Maude gave love too; God bless her, and God bless 
you for saving her sweet life.” 

The eyes of Laurence had their mist too. It was 
pleasant to know this beautiful girl was as lovely in 
character as in person, 

When they reached the prostrate form of James, 
Peter had a littie hint of the young gentleman's own 
character, for Leo suddenly threw himself forward 
with a smothered sob, and seized his friend’s hand 
and clung to it. 

“Oh, Mr. Laurence, howecould you? I didu’t dare 
to gotosee. IL was so afraid—so afraid.” 

* Afraid of my being hurt? nousense, Leo! You 
see Lam allright; and how is this poor fellow?” 

“The pain is bad, but [ don’t mind; they tell me 
Miss Maude is safe,” answered James for himself. 

Peter and the other coachman lifted him upon the 
cushions taken from the barouche. Then Peter found 
time to draw Leo into conversation, and he soon 
loarned a history that seemed to his fertile mind to 
furnish a parallel to Miss Maude’s goodness, 

“They were made for each other in heaven, that’s 
certain,” quoth Peter, who looked with new interest 
upon the handsome young surveyor, 

“I must see you again,” said Mr. Kyrle; to Lan- 
rence, “vou wust let mo discharge « little of this 
great debt Lowe you. I hope I shall be able to be of 
service to you.” 

“You owe me nothing, sir,” returned Laurence, 
firmly; “you must not think, sir, that I can 
consent te receive any money compensation for 
such service as 1 have given to Miss Kyrle. It is re- 
ward enough to know I have been of service.” 

“ But you will let isy influence improve your busi- 
ness prospects. You will not be so ungenerous, after 
this great obligation on my part, as to refuge to ac- 
cept my thanks and my friendship,” said Mr. Kyrle, 
warmly. 

A broad smile brigutened Laurence’s manly face. 

_“Indeed uo. Tor that I shall be too grateful, 
air. 

a\ud the two sucol: hands warmly, 


, 





Miss Kyrle watched them gravely. When itcame 
to her turn she simply stretched out her hand. 

“ There are no thanks I can speak that will be such 
reward as your own good heart will bring you, But 
I can never forget that I owe my life'to you.” 

The little hand was gloved. As Laurence held it 
for that brief moment he thought of that. other 
hand, the one which had worn the ring that haunted 
him still with its strange beauty, its weird signifi- 
cance—the emerald and ruby with the diamond heart. 
He had spelt out a legend of his own for its mean- 
ing, and dwelt upon it with perhaps unconsciously 
tender thoughts. 

Ruby—that was warmth, fervour, generous pas- 
sion. It held in its glowing tint the symbol of those 
elements which must be in every perfectly rounded 
character. DEmerald—strength, will, yearning for 
perpetual glory. And at heart dinmond—spotless 
purity, transparent innocence, priceless value. 

So he read the meaning of the ring, and with these 
glorifying attributes invested its wearer always in 
his thoughts. 

And he thought of it now, while he held Mande 
Kyrle’s hand, and wished, half unconsciously, that 
it had proved the same as that which gave him the 
tiny package ; which had trusted him with its secret 
hiding-place. He remembered how he had first 
fancied her face, this Miss Kyrle’s, and wished that 
she might prove to be his fair incognito. And 
while he was thinking all this he held her hand, 
with a faint smile on his lips. Dut when she lifted 
her eyes suddenly to his, he dropped it with a faiat 
flush mounting to his forchead. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, hastily. ‘I think 
thére is something mesmeric about your fingers. You 
sent me off into a dream.” 

‘‘About people or horses?” she asked, smiling 
back. 

About a ring, rather, and an odd experienco of 
mine.” 

“ Stay and tell me about it,” sho pleaded. 

He shook his head with an expression she at once 
perceived to be proof against any solicitation - 

“Nay, that I can. never tell to anyone, Miss 
Kyrie.” 

Whon he had bowed and retired, Mande Kyrle sat 
with drooping head and eyes resting tpon her clasped 
hands. 

“Ile is a@ heroone of the old time. knightly 
spirits come back to these degenerate days;” she 
murmured. 

And a soft colour shone # moment over her face: 
But the next a quick spasm of pain chased it away. 

“Oh, what am I, to be thinking of stcli things ? 
Have I forgotten. the terrible secret which haunts 
me, and waves away all selfish hopes or joys? 
Alas, alas. -I wish that I had died, and so knowledge 
of it had been lost with me.” 

‘The pale face dropped down to the clasped hands. 
Peter stood ata respectful distance watching her un- 
easily. : 

He too had been strangely perplexed and grieved 
by the mysterious blight which had seemed to fall 
upon his darling mistress; had mourned over the 
change from the blithe, sunny-voiced girl who went 
off gaily to the seaside, and came back so’ droop- 
ing, and sad, and pale: 

“If old Peter had been there, he would have 
watched her every moment, and nothing could have 
ha; pened,” he had said more than once to Jaines. 

‘he thought had its sting uow. He had been 
witli her this time, and had been powerless to save. 
It was the gallant young surveyor who had preserved 
that precious life. Peter could not help feeling 
sclf-convictéd, rebuked, as it were, for his previous 
confidence... He could not shake off a guilty feeling 
that Miss Maude had been in danger, and Peter 
close at hand, and yet someone else had rescued her. 
Aud James was not sorry at this little taking down 
of Peter’s invincibility, aad he took a little comfort 
in watching the old man’s meek and crest-fallen air. 

Meanwhile the conveyance sent from the nearest 
village arrived, and it carried them all away, and 
left the scene peaceful and still once more. 

Laurence and Leo, from their work on the neigh- 
bouring hill, saw them driving slowly down the cross 
road. 

“ There they go,” said Leo, looking up into his 
friend's face, not witliout the hope of reading some- 
thing there. 

“Yes, I see,” returned Laurence, dropping his 
head, and figuring away. 

“IT wonder——,” began Leo, with» an impatient 
sort of sigh, and then paused. 

Ilis companion volunteered nothing, and Leo gave 
another little sigh, aud another, until Laurence 
dropped his pencil, and turned with a smile: 

“ Well, Leo, what is it?’ Let's settle the question, 
and then go to work again.” 

Leo coloured a little, but laughed also. 

“I was so disappo‘nted, sir; that Mr. Kyrle must 





be very rich, I judge. It sé¢ems to me’he mizht hay 
given you a little more than thanks for-risking your 
own life to save his daughter's.” 

“So that is the trouble. Ease your mind of any 
hard thoughts towards the gentleman. He would 
have been very glad, I have no doubt, to hand me 
over his pocket-book, no matter how well filled it 
might have been. But I checked him in the outset, 
Do you think I would take money, Leo; for such an 
act as that ?” 

“ But Iam sure the gentleman’s assistance would 
be very useful to you,” persisted Leo, though he 
hung his head. 

* Well, yes. And he is going to give that, and I 
shall accept it. He said also that L should have a 
very remunerative position during the getting-up 
and making of the new line. And that I shall not 
decline. I think this acquaintaince is going to do 
great things: for us, Leo. Rest your mind contented 
with that assurance.” 

“Oh,” and the boy drew a-long breath of relief, 
“then I will be satisfied. That was what I wanted 
to know, if we were really in the avenue that brings 
out to the beautiful garden, and to your letter, and 
to Bertha.” 

Laurenee smiled, and then went off into a dreamy 
visions In plaeeof the Jetter, which held no signi- 
ficancerfor hit he-hetset the mysterious ring. And 
he also sske@ the qrestion eagerly. Would this ex- 
perience lead Hittm alsovto tliat: And only the carol 
of birds im the distant treetops, and the soft sigh of 


the wind, euswered. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Anprew COURTNEY was not certainly quite so 
trewsported withdelight at the unexpected meeting 
as the overjopedilitierTib, bat he ccald not be in- 
sensible to the sweet flatiery of the sparkling eyes, 
the blushing: facey the dewy red lips a-tremble with 
eagerness. And moreover, Tib was sach a pretty 
creatare, atid she liad never looked half so lovely as 


now, 

“Why, Httle Tib:Harwood !” exclaimed he, turning 
around avd: facing her with a pleased smile. “I 
should as'soou havé thought of meeting the man iu 
the moons. Where liave you come from, and whither 
are you . Ldeélare you have grown so pretty 

‘@utgrown my knowledge. And 


you have 
how aretheinterestitig. family of Damers, the lovely 
Miss 


Armninta,and the amiable Master Joe ?” 

“Oh, Andtew, don'task me about them. 
you aonb Dideewe: me, Oy I have had so much 
trouble there, ané—and—I shouldenever dare to tell 
anyone but you; but oh, Andrew—Il’ve—run— 
away !” 

The solemn expression of tho rosy lips, tho 
deepening terror in the lovely violet eyes, hada 
curious effect upon Andrew. Ie was keenly struck 
by their quaintuess. 

He laughed heartily. 

“ Well, to be sure; that isagood one. You've run 
away. Capital, capital, little Tib! Why,I never 
gave you credit for so much spirit.” 

But he came to understand a little of the tragic 
meaning it had for her when she told him the story. 

“Why, Tib, why, poor little Tib,” he exclaimed, 
again and again. “Do you really mean’you haven't 
a shilling in the world, and are flying you can’t tell 
where?” 

“You don’t blame me, oh, Andrew, you don’t 
blame me?” 

And the pretty face took on stch a look of trouble 
and alarm, that Andrew auswered quickly, to bring 
back the smiles: 

“Oh, no, you dear little thing! How could I havo 
the heart to blame you? I only wonder you havo 
not tried it before. But it is a very hard situation 
for you.” 

“Very hard,” said Tib, gently sighing. 
you don’t blame me, I shan’t care.” 

“T should like to horsewhip Joe Damer,” went on 
Andrew. 

“Oh; I’m so thankful I’ve found you!” murmured 
Tib, in a tone of sweet content. “1 felt all the time 
as if I must meet you somewhere.” 

“Why, have you remembered me all this time, 
Tib?” he asked, amusing himself by watching the 
blushes come and go on the peachy cheek. 

“Indeed I have. Remembered you, indeed! 
Weren’t you all the friend almost I ever had, that 
ever spoke a pleasant word to me? ‘There wasn’t a 
day that. I didn’t-wonder what you were doing, and 
when I should see you again.’ Ah, and how cried ct 
nights in the town there, because I thought you were 
in it and I couldn't 'findzyou !” 

Innocent child! She grew pzettier and sweeter 
in Andrew’s eyes every moment. All unconsciously 
she betrayed to his vain soul the wealth of the i:- 
cense offered at his shrine. Andrew Courtney's was 
not @ nature to put away any pleasure simply because 
comeone cise might ve harmed by its inuuigertce, 


I know 


“Bat if 
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He did not stop to think of this innocent child's true 
welfare, but only how charming !t was to see those 
deep eyes lighten up at a gipnce from him, and how 
amusing it would be for him to have her near him, 
where he could occasionally, when ae wasin the mood 
for it, spend an entertaining hoor in her company. 

“ Well, Tib,” said he, “tsince you have found me, 
{think you must let me look out for you. I can 
easily find a good place,” 

“Oh, Andrew, how good you are!” faltered Tib, 
a bright drop slipping down over the curling eye- 
lash, and splashing upon her hand. ‘I knew all my 
troubles would be over when I found you.” 

“We'll see what cam be done,” returned Andrew, 
with the briskness of one who has made up his mind. 
“Let me seo your ticket, how far your poor little 
purse was taking you.” 

Tib yielded it up, and settled back in her ‘seat 
with a low sigh of restful content. It was so sweet 
to feel all the care and anxiety lifted away. She 
had no more worry, no more planning. Andrew 
would manage it all. 

Andrew took out @ silver piece and put it with 
the ticket, and then put both into her hand, giving a 
little playful fillip to the fluttering fingers at the 
same time. 

“There, Tib, give that, to the ticket collector 
when he comes, and tell him you have changed your 
mind, and are going on.to Ridgeway Station. He 
ought to consider a single look at such: violet eyes as 
yours payment enough. You are uncommon pretty, 
Miss Tib! Have you found it out yet?” 

lib did not seem in the least embarrassed by the 
compliment. The child looked up with a frank 
sunile. 

“Tam ever soglad that you think so, Andrew. Iam 
glad to be pretty to you. But I could not bear to 
hear Joe Damer say it.” 

Andrew busied himself with folding his news- 
paper, and was apparently entirely oblivious of the 
girl’s presence. 

At Ridgeway Station they left thetrain. Tib was 
a little disturbed, but only a little, to find a carriage 
and driver waiting for her companion. He had 
certainly made rapid advancement from the humble 
position in which she had first known him. She 
stood meekly where he bade her, while he went 
and spoke a few words with the driver. 

“I've come across & poor girl who used to work at 
an oldcountry farm-house where I stayed once. She’s 
in great trouble, and has been shamefully cheated 
by her employers. I want you to drive round by 
Farmer Black’s, I think they'll take her, and find her 
of good use.” 

The man acquieseed, and Andrew, telling Tib in a 
low voice to pullover her face the warm. veil, 
brought her, and put her and her humble bundle into 
the luxurious carriage. , ‘ 

Tib examined it with timid admiration: 

“Is it yours, Andrew ?” she asked presently, a 
little awe in her voice. 

Andrew laughed gaily. 

_“Should you be afraid of me if it was, silly Tib? 
No, it is not»mine, but it belongs to a very kind 
friend of mine, and- I have the use of it when I like. 
Ihave come into better prospects, I can tell you, my 
dear, One of these days 1 shall own it, I daresay.” 

And he looked around upon the vehicle with a 
satisfied smile, and began to explain to her, but 
stopped in the midst of it, with a smile at his own 
folly, and instead, proceeded to talk about the old 
days atthe Damer Farm. 

And presently the carriage stopped at a neat little 
cottage, and Andrew left herin the carriage, and ran 
into the house a moment, but returned in a brief time 
with a pleased face. 

“It is allright, Come, out with you, little Tib. 
Here is as snug and cosy a home as you could ask. 
Mrs. Black understands that if you don’t behave 
well she is to come to me with complaints.” 

Mrs. Black came out smiling. ‘Tib’s heart went 
out to her the moment she saw the round, rosy, con- 
tented face, and yet she stood a moment on tlie step 

hesitating. 

“ But are you going a great ways off, Andrew ?” 

“Nonsense,” said Andrew, ina low voice. “ Don't 
go to thinking I shalldesert you now I’ve found you. 
I'm scarcely two miles away, and I ride past here 
nearly every day.” 

At which Tib’s face brightened again. 

F “ Here she is, Mrs. Black,” said Andrew, gaily; 

‘you'll find her as neat handed and spry as a fairy. 
And as for the butter she can make—well, I be- 
speak a golden pat of itevery time Icome. And I 
know you're going to be kind to her, for you couldn’t 

cross or hard with anyone. I know you well 

enough for that.” 

“Um sure I'm right glad for her help. Thank 
om for remembering my saying that the other 

y. 


“You know you can rely upon her story, Poor 





thing! I’m thankful she'll learn at last what good 
treatment is,” observed Andrew, diplomatically, as 
he stood on the threshold. 

Mrs. Black’s round face was wreathed in smiles. 

“Indeed, sir, { hope I know what it is to be a civi- 
lised woman.” 

And she took the girl into the house, where every~ 
thing was bright and sunny; even the cat sleck and 
fat, so that she had no inelination’ for anything. be- 
yond a sleepy purr, and made herat tome in a bright, 
motherly way that poor Tib had only dreamed about, 
but never before experienced. She would not let the 
girl go.about the work that afternoon, but put her in 
the chair at the vine-wreathed window, looking upon 
the road, and bade her rest for that day ; it would be 
a” enough in the morning to show what she could 

0. 
“Oh, what a pleasant place it is here! How 
beautiful that vine is! Mrs. Damer wouldn’t have 
any green near the house. She said it was always 
making litter, and spoiling the paint,’ murmured 
Tib. “Ido think that vine makes everything else 
look beautiful too.” 

Mrs. Black laughed. 

** Yes, that’s what Miss Wise says. 
me the vine, and set it there. You ought to see her 
house, and of course you will. It’s all covered with 
vines from top to bottom, from one end to the other. I 
never cared much for such things, 1 own, but I liked 
Miss Wise so well, I tended to the vine for her sake. 
And mercy on us! How it took to growing; and by 
and by I got to being proud of it myself; and now, 
you see, it’s over half the house.” 

“Miss Wise, that’s a queer name,” thought Tib, 
not venturing to speak the thought aloud ; but lying 
back in the chair, and sunning herself in the ecstasy 
of what seemed a perfect elysium. 

The rosy mistress of the house trotted here and 
there on household offices, but in a little while 
came with her knitting work, and sat down at the 
other window. - 

“ Dear, dear—how nice it seems to have somebody 
to talk to,” she chattered, while the bright needles 
clicked in and out the blue line of yarn that seemed 
to unravel of itself from her finger tips. “I told 
Mr. Andrew how lonesome I got at times. The men 
have to go so far off to the lower farm, and the 
children carry their dinners to school, for it’s too far 
for them to walk. How they’ll stare when they see 

you,” 

: “Oh, are there children too?” asked Tib; “it 
docs seem too beautiful for me. I’m afraid there 
must be something.” 

And she stopped and looked away beyond the vine 
festoons; beyond the green fields, up to a pateh of 
clear blue sky, and a shadow dropped over the smil- 
ing blue eyes. 

“"Must be something?” repeated Mrs. Black ina 
puzzled tone. 

“ Yes,” answered Tib, “something sorrowful and 
painful. It seems all too pleasant, you kuow, for 
one like me.” 

And still the eyes gazed’ow tlic sky as if reading 
there the answer. 

“Ah; well!” continued lib, in a moment, smiling 
bravely. “I shan’tcomplain. I accept it as it is, 
and am thankful.” 

Somehow, Mrs. Black seomed to feel as if the girl 
had been talking with something, or some one in- 
visible, and she could not find words herself to 
answer with. So she knit on in silence. 

“T shall be as happy as the day is long,” said Tib, 
a moment after, coming out of the unwonted mood. 
“It seems so strange to me to be sitting here, and 
not frightened, and in no ways troubled. Oh, I shall 
be so glad to work, Mrs. Black! Indeed you shall 
not lose by your kindness. Please let me have 
some knitting now; I shall be happier, really and 
truly, and not feel so guilty, if Lam doing some- 
thing.” 

And Mrs. Black, seeing that was trye, rose softly, 
with a low laugh of placid content, and brought 
some needles, aud two balls of soft crimson and 
white wool. 

“Then if you can you shall begin Jenny’s mit- 
tens. It doesn’t seem now as if the child would 
need them, But dear, dear! the days slip on so: the 
first you know the leaves are gone, and the flowers, 
and then come the cold and the snow. And then 
the mittens will be needed: by her and the boys.” 

“A little girl and boys; oh, how beautiful it must 
be!” chimed in Tib. 

“ Yes, it is,” said the mother, beaming with kind- 
liness ; “‘and they are good children, too, though, 
maybe, I’m a little too easy with ’em. But, dear 
me! I can’t bear to think they'll ever look back and 
think home was a vexatious, ora chilly or a hard 
place. They make a good deal of work. You'll 
try to be patient, I hope, if they do. Now, won't 
you?” 

Tib’s.great blue eyes fairly glowed with her ap- 


She brought 





proval. Oh, what an angelic woman Mrs. Black 
seemed to her ! 

She threaded the soft yarn over her fingers to 
make the loops for stitches, and breathed out again 
in atone of fullest content: 

‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Black, oh, yes. 
tiful.” 

And so it seemed to her as the day went on *hat 
she had stumbled upon a little spot of Paradise. 
The farmer came home, and was as jolly and friendly 
as his wife. The children came laughing and shout- 
ing from school, running a race through the front 
doorway, to see which should get the first kiss 
from mother, and show first the reward received at 
school. 

The boys were stout, healthy fellows of nine 
years and eleven. Jenny a rather delicate little 
fairy, who was in Tib’s lap in ten minutes, with her 
arms clasped tightly around her neck. It was as 
the mother said. ‘hey made a good deal of work. 
It was plain to see that there was no terror or dread 
taught them. The hats went down on the floor reck- 
lessly.. The room, in a trice, had lost its orderly 
look, but———they were all so merry and happy, and 
they loved each other so dearly! 

“Oh,” said poor, forlorn little Tib, eyes and lips 
and all her face ashine with a rapturous smile, 
“this seems almost too beautiful for me, as if I had 
found heaven on the earth, which can’t be, can it? 
And so I think something must come by-and-bye, 
something sharp, to wake me up.” 

It did not come that week certainly, for it seemed 
to her that the days only brought new delights with 
every rising sun. Mrs. Black was thoroughly 
delighted with her neat, dexterous and faithful ser- 
vice; the children and the men charmed with her 
pretty looks, and her quaint, odd ways. Over and 
over again there were mutual congratulations upon 
her advent, and when Andrew came the next time, 
Mrs. Black drew him aside to whisper, 

“ Indeed, and you needn’t think I shall take your 
offer to pay a part of her wages. She'll more than 
earn the best I can give her.” 

“All right,” said Audrew, “and where, is the 
paragon ?” 

Mrs. Black pointed to the dairy room, and let him 
go alone with the neat carpet-bag on his arm. She 
had her suspicions as_to the contents, and was wil- 
ling he should enjoy Tib’s surprise by himself. 

A prettier picture than Tib made as she stood by 
the open window skimming cream, one does not often 
see. No, not though you take the loveliest city belle, 
just ready to step into the crowded ball-room. And 
when she turned at the sound of his step, and re- 
cognising him, flushed up into such rosy blushes, 
Andrew could not ferbear exclaiming : 

“You lovely little creature! Tib, you must let 
me kiss'you.” 

And Tib in her trusting innocence allowed it, and 
turned her shining eyes joyously to his. 

“Oh, Andrew, how can I thank you enough for 
bringing me here? I am so happy, happier than I 
ever thought I could be.” 

“That is all right,” said Andrew, again. “Did 
you think [ would put you under another old cat’s 
claws, after your experience at the Damers’? And 
Mrs. Black is as pleased as you. But, I say, Tib, I 
want you tocome out a minute, and overhaul this 
carpet-bag.” 

“Let me finish this pan,” said Tib, deftly slipping 
the bright skimmer under the snowy clot of cream, 
“it won’t take me a moment.” 

Andrew was nothing loth to watch the smooth 
white arms, the graceful motion, the airy, bird-like 
ways, and he was pieasing himself with picturing 
her delight at the present he had brought. So it was 
Tib who said first : 

“ Now I am ready.” 

Then they went out into the sitting-room, and 
Andrew, laughing merrily, passed her the bag. 

“There! I picked that up on my way here. 
got your name on it. See what you make of it.” 

Tib shot him a luminous glance while she turned 
the key. Then came a little ery of delight, and the 
next instant she had out a pretty little hat with blue 
trimmings. After that came a neat black silk sacque, 
a pair of gloves, dainty boots, and materials for three 
new dresses. Mrs. Black had come in by this time, 
dimpling with smiles of sincere sympathy. 

But Tib’s joy was: too deep for words. She could 
only falter what she had been saying ever-since she 
arrived at Mrs. Black's. 

“It is too beautiful, oh, itis too beautiful!” 

Andrew enjoyed her gratitude and homage as 
thoroughly as he anticipated but he stopped her 
parting attempt to express it, with a hasty, 

“Nonsense, Tib. I tell you itis nothing. I am 
prospering greatly. I have stumbled upon a piece 
of rare good luck ; it’s a pity if I couldn’t let you have 
a driblet of the good fortune which has come to me, 
Now be as happy as you can, little one. Aud don’t 
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you fret about Joe Damer's finding you. Just send 
for me if hecomes. I've talked with Mrs. Black 
about it. You shan’t run from him agaia. I'll give 
in my testimony, and we'll defy them to claim you, 
after all theirabuse. I’m going that way this week, 
and ['llenquire how affairs are at Damer farm.” 

“Ohno, I'm not afraid of Joe now,” returned Tib ; 
“T’'m dot afraid of anything, now I’ve found you.” 

“You are a dear little thing, and if you will look 
so pretty, Tib, you must expect. to be kissed. I'm 
glad you believe me to be your friend.” 

“TI do, oh, indeed I do, the best friend I have,” 
answered Tib, and watched him when he took leave 
with fond, admiring eyes. 

He had scarcely got away, when a lady on horse- 
back came cantering up to the door. 

Tib liked the frank, fearless, handsome face, and 
was pleased enough to have her suspicion verified 
when Mrs Black came out with outstretched band. 

‘Oh, Miss Wise, I am so glad to see you ; dear, dear 
Miss Wise, it does me good to see your face again. 
Do come in, you must come in. I want to show you 
Tib.” 


The lady laughed a clear ringing laugh, that 
sounded, as she looked, fearless and happy. 

“ Tib! what is it, a spaniel, a kitten, ora chicken ? 
You have always anew something, Mrs. Black. 
Sometimes I think such motherly natures as yours 
fall into too narrow places in asingle home. What 
a matron for a child’s hospital, or mission, you would 
make. Then a hundred little hearts would be 
warmed and fed, instead of your three.” 

“Now, Miss Wise,” in a protesting tone, “‘do you 
think my three don’t deserve more’n they get?” 

“No, indeed. I was only thinking how curiously 
things get. awry. I'll warrant you'll find nine 
out of every ten heads of those great houses of 
foundlings and orphans, to be hard, cold, narrow- 
natured women, hardly capable of making a child of 
their own bright and sunny. And yet the hundred 
will be dependent fora crumb of the stinted loaf. 
And your three get the generous, overflowing 
measure. But where’s the Tib?” 

‘‘Here,” answered Mrs. Black, drawing the girl 
from the window, “and you can’t think how de- 
lighted I am with her. She's to live with me and 
help, you know.” 

“ Well may you be; I am sureI congratulate you. 
You have laid a fairy spell on a violet and trans- 
formed it into this blue-eyed little creature. My 
dear, is not your name Viola, or Pansy ?” 

“'Tib only,” answered the girl, smiling back to the 
frank, honest eyes and friendly face, “ or Elizabeth.” 

“You will never be anything but Violet for me, 
just as my Bertha is a Lily, with her little, stately, 
foreign looks and ways. But, bless me! there is a 
familiar look. I am keen to pounce upon likenesses. 
Where have I seen a face that is brought back by 
looking at yours? Don’t turn yet. I must get it 
before you stir. Oh, now I know. Why, it is odd, 
but I’m sure I’m right! You havea look of Captain 
Mathew, aud more still of that picture which hangs 
in his cabin. I must bring him to seo you some 
day. Well, to be sure, Mrs. Black, this is famous 
improvement. I will bring Bertha over to see this 
protty child. Maybe she can teach her something 
useful from her gleanings at school. And now I 
must look in your garden. And, by the way, I came 
over for some of your famous nasturtium pickles. 
Mino failed. You love flowers, don’t you, violet 
eyes? You must coax Mr. Black into giving you a 
plot for pansies. I'll find the plants any time.” 

And Miss Wise glided away with that light and 
yot firm step of hers, and in a moment more was out 
in the garden. 

“What a singular person! And how much I like 
her. She is like a sea-breeze oming in upon asultry 
day,” thought Tib. And added again: “ Every- 
thing is so beautiful here, I am almost afraid.” And 
her eyes sought the sky again wistfully. 

(To be continued.) 


Rate or Postace.—Mr. Graves has given notice, 
in the House of Commons, that on the 15th of March 
ke would move:—“ That in the opinion of that 
House the rate of inland postage on printed matter 
should be reduced to one halfpenny for two ounces, 
and also the postage on newspapers to one half- 
penny. 

THe SouncE AND MraninG or THE “ THAMES.” 
—lu a paper by George R. Wright, F.S.A., upon 
the vewvata questio of the true source and name of 
the Thames, he shows strong reasons for holding 
that its real Lead is in a marshy place, called Trews- 
tary Mead, a little to the north of the Fossway, in 
tho parish of Kemble, near Cirencester—a spot from 
which, though dry in summer, thero comes forth in 
tiie Wibicr months a stream “as large as one of the 
London fire-mains.” He holds to the belief that tho 
e77sinal name of the river was Tamyso or Temeso, 
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which was Latinised into Isis; and that radically 
the name is one—or at all events sprung from one 
source—with the names. of many other well-known 
rivers, the Tay, Tagus, Tavy, Tamar, Tyne, Tame, 
Tees, &c.; he urges that possibly it may be even 
identical with the Greek word “ Potamos,” of which 
it would seem that the two initial letters are only an 
arbitrary prefix, and not really part of the word. 
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SCIENCE. 


AN ordinary magnet loses its magnetism when 
heated. But molten cast iron, surrounded with a 
helix, through which a strong galvanic current is 
sent, becomes strongly magnetic, and retains its 
magnetism as long as the current is continued. This 
fact has been discovered by M. Treve, who draws 
some important inferences as regards the magnetism 
of the earth. 

Urinistne THE PrintING INK oN OLD Papers. 
—According'to the Frankfort Zeitung, a discovery 
has been made by Herr Kircher, of Wurtemburg, 
of a new means of using old printing ink. The es- 
sential part of the discovery is that, by a peculiar 
process, the ink can be removed from the surface of 
the paper, at a cost of two shillings (one gulden) 
for every hundred pounds of printed paper, and 
further, the material is then ready for use again. 

Test rok Harpness or Metau.—The hardness 
of metals may now be ascertained by aid of an in- 
strument invented by a French engineer. It con- 
sists of a drill, turned by a machine of a certain 
and uniform strength. The instrument indicates 
the number of revolutions made by the drill. From 
this, compared with the length of bore-hole pro- 
duced, the hardness of the metal is estimated. It 
is said that a great proportion of the rails now em- 
ployed in France are tested by this instrument. 

Tue first course of experimental firing and test- 
ing of the Martini-Henry rifle over the army shoot- 
ing ranges at Browndown, near Gosport, has just 
been concluded, and in the general results is very 
favourable to the new arm as compared with the 
Snider. The trajectory is lower with the new arm 
than with the Snider, and, with a strong wind blow- 
ing across the range, the shooting is incomparably 
straighter. The sword bayonet fitted to the Mar- 
tini-Henry is also considered to be a much superior 
weapon to the old bayonet, as well as being more 
available for general uses with troops in the field. 
The length of the Martini-Henry rifle also enables 
the two front ranks to fire standing, a most im- 
portant consideration in the opinion of many mili- 
tary men, now that infantry are armed with breech- 
loaders, whose rapidity of fire is being every day in- 
creased. The defects in the new rifle and its 
equipments appear to be a smallness in the chamber 
as compared with the size of the cartridge used, a 
weakness in the spring which causes miss-fires, and 
an utter unsuitability for service in the field of the 
partitioned ammunition pouch, all of which are 
capable of easy remedy. 


MEASURING STAR-HEAT. 

Last year the scientific world hailed with interest 
the discovery that heat comes to us from behind 
the infinite depths which separate our earth from 
the fixed stars, bringing us a message not less full 
of interest than that conveyed by the stellar light- 
rays. It seemed wonderful indeed that any con- 
trivance man could devise should enable him to 
render sensible the heat sent forth on 4ll sides 
from those distant suns. We know that at midday 
the summer sun pours his beams so fiercely on the 
earth that we compare their heat with that of a fire 
near at hand. But we recognise the fact that even 
within the known bounds of the solar system the 
sensible heat his direct rays can produce is di- 
minished more than a thousandfold. And knowing 
this, it seems as though the physicist in Neptune— 
supposing that arctic ont to be the abode of 
reasoning creatures—would have a problem of some 
difficulty in the measurement of the warmth re- 
ceived from the tiny sun which rules the Neptunian 
day. But the distance which separates Neptune 
from the central luminary of the, planetary scheme 
sinks into utter nothingness beside the vast gap 
which lies between that scheme and the nearest of 
the fixed stars. Seven thousand times farther from 
the sun than Neptune stands the advanced guard 
of the stellar host, the famous star which marks 
the raised fore-foot of the Centaur. Light and heat 
from beyond that enormous distance are reduced 
fifty-miliion times more than the solar light and 
heat which shed their faint rays over the Neptu- 
nian ice-fields. 

Strange, indeed, and difficult was the problem 
which had thus been mastered. And yet the lesson 
taught us was one which in another form we had 
already learned. We had becn able by the aid of a 
new and wonderful instrumeit—the spectroscope— 
to assure ourselves that thé stars are suns in all 

ssential respects resembling our own. We know 





that around them hang suspended the vapours of 
metals which only the fiercest heat can melt, for wo 
saw that the light which came to us from them had 
been robbed of the waves which those metallic 
vapours alone have the power of selectively absorb- 


ing. 

But now anew and more difficult task has been 
achieved. Astronomy has not been content with 
the discovery that the stellar heat can be felt, but 
has faced the more arduous problem of measuring 
that heat. Worthy of the task has been tho instru. 
ment with which it has been un en. The 
great equatorial of the Greenwich Observatory is 
perha by no telescope in the world as 

the optical qualities which .the astronomer 
delights in. ture ages will doubtless record a 
long list of physical researches in which the powers 
of the noble £ eannteied of our nobly furnished Ob- 
servatory s have been employed by the skilful 
ant pee astronomers now gathered at Green- 


wich. 

Its first great achievement in this special direc. 
tion ig one of which our country may well be proud. 
Many months since Mr. Stone, F.R.S., the chief 
assistant at Greenwich, and already known to fame 
for his successful attacks upon the problem of the 
sun’s distance, turned his thoughts towards the 
application of the powers of the great equatorial to 
the determination of stellar heat. The results he 
then attained, though highly interesting, did not 
become widely known, Mr. Huggins having anti- 
cipated their publication by communicating to the 
Royal Society his own successful treatment of the 
same problem. But, as we have said, it was the 
simple fact that wedo receive heat from the stars, 
not a quantitative estimate of their heating powers, 
which was then laid before the scientific world. 
Mr. Stone hoped to be able to announce the actual 
amount of heat which the first-class stars send to 
this globe on which we live. 

A little consideration will show the enormous 
difficulty of the problem. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment Mr. Stone was enabled to overcome this diffi- 
culty in great part, and to secure that which so 
delighteth the soul of the man of science, a reliable 
zero. Let not the uninitiated be confounded by 
this mystic word,—it implies merely that which may 
be compared to the end of a rule or measuring-tape. 
To know if a star sends us heat at any moment we 
must know what heat our instruments would show 
before receiving the star’s heat; otherwise, what 
are we t> measure from? But this initial heat is 
continually varying. What Mr. Stone had first to 
do, then, was to master this difficulty. Others re- 
mained which we have not space to specify, but 
these also he overcame. 

At last, after enormous labour, the heat received 
from two well-known stars has been measured. 
Arcturus, the leading brilliant of the Herdsman, 
and Vega, the chief star of the Lyre, are the two 
orbs dealt with by Mr. Stone. m a careful mea- 
surement of their light, Sir John Herschel long 
since determined that these stars are of equal 
splendour ; but Arcturus shines with a ruddy yellow 
light, while Vega exhibits a colour which has been 
compared to the gleam of highly-pélished steel. 
The estimates of their heat correspond with the as- 
pect of these orbs. The fiery Arcturus sends us 
about twice as much heat as the bluish Vega. 
Minute indeed is the quantity of heat received from 
either star, even Arcturus having a direct heating 
effect corresponding to but about the 800,000th part 
of a degree Fahrenheit. Or, Mr. Stone remarks, 
the. result may be otherwise stated as follows :— 
The heat received from Arcturus is sensibly the 
same as that from the face of a three-inch iron 
on full of boiling water at a distance of 383 
yards. ’ 

To the worlds which circle around these brilliant 
stars our sun dcubtless supplies no larger a degree 
of heat ; nay, we have good reason to believe that 
he is relatively an insignificant orb. Around Arc- 
turus are well-warmed worlds, nourished by the 
rays which belong to the red end of the spectrum. 
Those which cirole around Vega, if equally distant, 
are less plentifully supplied with heat.. On the 
other hand, if one may speculate so confidently as 
to the state of these worlds as to regard photo- 


‘graphy as an art practised among theirinhabitants, 


thon must the people warmed by Arcturus sit longer 
for their portraits than those on whom tlie brilliant 
Vega pours his powerful actinic rays. Seriously, 
the researches we have been dealing with suggest 
strange thoughts for our consideration. 

The question of the plurality of worlds had 
seemed perplexing enough when we considered 
merely the strangely various conditions under 
which living creatures must subsist in the different 
orbs which circle round. our sun, But when we 
contemplate the varieties presented among the 
fixed stars, the mind is lost in the attempt to con- 
ceive’ the enormous range of variety which must 
characterize the races of living creatures subsisting 
in the systems of which those stars are the central 
luminaries, 
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CHAPTER XITf. 
If there be love in mortals, this was love! 
He was a villain—ay, reproaches shower 
On him, but not the passion vor its power, 
Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 
Not guilt itself could quench the loveliest one. 
Byron. 

Tr was about noon the next morning when, for the 
second time, Colonel Brand presented himself at 
Dr. Gay’s door, requesting the honour of an inter- 
view with Margaret Walsingham. 

“Shall you sec him to-day?” asked the languid 
voice of Mrs. Gay at the lady’s bedroom door, when 
she had delivered the colonel’s message. 

Margaret opened the door and looked out: her 
great troubled eyes were circled with violet shadows, 
she had not slept, and if those wan cheeks did not 
oT she had wept many hours of the preceding 
night. 

_ “IT must meet him, I suppose ; I may as well have 
itover to-day. I want to get rid of the whole busi- 
nessas fast as I can.”’ 

_ Colonel Brand rose as the tall, proud figure glided 
in, and with a quiet bow passed toa distant sofa. 

“We meet, I hope, more amicably than we 
parted,” observed he, with an intent gaze on her 
countenance. 

WM my part, yes,’ answered she, with a deep 

Diusn. 

“Thave heard how you refused to possess my 
fortune, feeling how you would defraud me,” said 
he. “T feelof course grateful to you for your hon- 
ourable conduct.” 

The measured tones fell harshly on the woman’s 
high soul—she shrank from the ignoble praise. 

_ Sir, I could not honestly take what was by 
right yours,”’ she said, looking proudly at the man. 

‘I never meant to defraud you, or to stand in your 
way. Ionly wish to get out of your way now that 
= have returned safely home. I am glad that you 

ave come back, Colonel Brand, for I regretted your 
reported death most bitterly.’ 

, Pears eame to her eyes, and through them the 
thin visage of the soldier seemed to narrow into a 
travesty of his old self, and she dashed them away, 
ashamed of her weakness. 

“I thank you for the kindness,” said the soft, 
Wary voiee. “I did not believe that I had one 
friend in England who would mourn my death ; per- 
ape had I known this I should never have left 


She glanced incredulously at him. IIow could he 
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stoop to such insincerity, who used to glory in his 
haughty plain-speaking ? 

The words of kindness died upon her lips, and 
she turned away with a heart-sick sigh. 

“T see that I can hardly get Miss Walsingham 
to believe that I am not the scoffer who insulted her 
at Castle Brand, seven months ago,’’ said he with 
an ingratiating gentleness; “ but I for one have 
lived to see my mistake, and perhaps you may soon 
see yours. J have come back in many respects a 
changed man.” 

“Changed ?” faltered she, raising her wistful 
eyes to his. “ Yes, you are. I should not have 
known you.” 

And the shifting, contracting eyeballs answered 
her by dropping to the carpet, while the olive face 
whitened to a deadly pallor, and the thin lips 
twitched suddenly. 

Changed? Oh, Heavens! yes; had she been 
blind to read such nobility in yon ill-favoured face ? 

Changed ? By all that was generous, brave, and 
true, this Colonel Brand had belied her mad belief ; 
no foolish devotee had ever bowed before a more 
unworthy shrine than had poor Margaret Wal- 
singham. 

‘**One summer in the south, under such disagree- 
able circumstances, would alter any man’s appear- 
ance,” quoth he, twisting his black moustache with 
his long brown fingers, and furtively reading her 
disdainful face. ‘‘ What between exposare, wounds, 
and imprisonment, personal beauty stands but a 
poor chance at the seatof war. But I hope that 
what I have lost in personal appearance I have 
gained in the qualities which a good woman admires 
most. I believe my heart is bettered, my dear Miss 
Walsingham.” 

Hypocrite! 

She vowed that she would rather hear that insolent 
laugh and the brutal exclamaticen : 

“Ye gods! what a Modusa!” than this silky 
sentimentality from St. Udo Brand. 

It was not like him to crouch at her feet, the 
hero whom she had forgiven long ago for his rough- 
ness, exalting that rouzhness to the pedestal of just 
contempt for a successful adventuress. 

Why could he not, out of that nobility of heart 
which she had credited him with, seo that she had 
forgotten the old grudge long ago, and that she was 
ready to do him full justice ? 

What did he take her for ? a dissembling schemer, 
who had not been sincere in her rejection of the 
Brand estate, and whom he must fawn upon in 
order to win his own from her greedy clutzh ? 

“[ have nothing to do with vour reformati 
Colonel Brand,” she said, with cold formality. ‘ily 
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duty is plain to me, whatever you are. I shall re- 
quire no prompting to do it.” 

His eyes sparkled. 

For the first time he looked frankly at hor, and 
seemed at ease. 

“T am relieved to hear you say so, Miss Wal- 
singham,” he said, with something of the old free 
air; “for I was not inclined to quarrel with you 
about my grandmother’s disposition of the property. 
I should be sorry to return to the angry feelings 
which I at first was foolish enough to indulge in 
against you ; for I must admit that I am very much 
more agreeably impressed with you to-day than I 
was that morning in the library in Castle Brand. 
So, suppose we let bygones drop, and begin on a 
friendly footing ?”’ 

“T repeat that your changed feelings have no- 
thing to do with my duty,” said Margaret, coldly. 
‘Tt can make no difference whether you regard me 
with toleration or indifference. I shall do you 
justice.”’ 

He stared suspiciously at her, and one or two 
wrinkles lined his forehead. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are going to 
offer me some paltry compensation instead of sub- 
mitting quietly to the terms of the will?’ de- 
manded he. 

She turned a look of splendid scorn upon him. 

Could he not find it in his soul to conceive of 
strict justice? Did he not know the meaning of 
generosity? How mean, then, was this heart, 
which ascribed such abject meanness to her! 

“No; I did not think of that,” said she. ‘ You 
shall have every shilling of your property, Coloncl 
Brand.” 

‘“* By Jove, youamaze me!’’ cried he, rising toap- 
proach near her. “Then you have decided to 
marry me, after all, and let us both have the 
lands P”” 

His exultation shone ont in his evil countenance, 
- sent him hastily across the room to take her 
hand. 

But Margaret shran back and with a strong 
frown waved him away. 

What had frozen the generous words on her lips? 

Why did she let him rush to every conclusion but 
the right one? 

She had come into his presence to say: 

* T freely give up my claim npon your property, 
and place the deeds entirely in your hands, wishing 
no further connection with it or with you; cnd so 
—farewell!’’ 

But here she sat, chilled, bitter at heart, coolly 
asking herself : 

* Is it well for me to be too hasty? Since I have 
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‘Oh, how foolish I have been,” she groaned, 
when he had disappeared, “to eredit that small, 
heart with noble qualities! To invest that 
suspicious soul with high impulses, and then to bow 
down and worship him fora fallen god! Toes not 
his quailing eye speak of a vile history, of which he 
is such a coward as to fear the exposure? He, the 
gallant soldier and invincible hero! Oh, blind 
world, to wear such a bandage of credulity. He is 
incapablo of bravery. I protest that a man with 
such a downward eye could not look peril in the 
face. He fears me—me, Margaret Walsingham— 
who trembled at his-voice. How can this paradox 
be explained? Is it possible that I have been so 
insanely mistaken in the man as this ?” 
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for this man to get it, and if he were myown 


ation-of this man? I would fur rather crush 
she exclaimed throngh her 
set teeth; while her eyes gleamed like the stars she 
was gazing at. 

“Thus far my mind is made up, that I will with- 
stand the man who calls himself Colonel Brand. 
But howamI to do it? I will take possession of 
Castle Brand at once, that he may not get it before 
me. IT will hold it against all his machinations. 
And when Iam settled there I will try my best to 
unmask’ him, and rain his infamous scheme. I need 
hope : forno assistanee from Mr. Davenport or Dr. 
y; a8nsual, th: oy will cail me half mad and dis- 
regard) my convictions. Unaided, uncounselled, I 
must enter this strange conflict—whtre it may lead 
me, Heaven knows, But I dare not'shrink from it 
whatdver befallsine. I must and shall prove this 
wretchian impostor.” 

Dr. Gay was startled at his breakfast by tho ap- 
parition of his guesteoming into the breakfast-room 
with a grave, weary face. 

“You have slept iil) my dear,” said he, pater- 
nally offering her a sat beside him. 

** Doctor, I am going’ to Cx astle Brand to-day.” 

** hy bless me, what for ?’ 

“Tig live there: Wall you drive 
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me over after 


‘“Bit—how—what is your reason, my lear ?” 
“Please, do not ask it. Ido not wislr to bevel 
” 

‘*Have we—has Mrs. Gay displeased you ?”’ de- 
manded the little man, growing very red. 

** No, she has not,” said Margaret, sweetly ; “ 
have both been most kind.” 

*'This is very extraordinary, after your last ex- 
prossed decision that you would never enter U Jastle 
Brand—is not that what you said ? 

‘** T have changed my mind,” she 
“and you must not feel dis; leased wi 
go Ly Castle Brand immediately.” 

The doctor got up, and hurried through the room 
in great perturbation; he knitted his brows, he 
psha vwved, he stumbled ‘against things in the most 
provoking manner, and his wife looked after him 


you 


said, obstinately, 
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‘ ’ ejaculated the doc- 
tor, turning 2 sus us gaze upon Margaret Wal- 
singham. Pray, madam, has Colonel Be rand any- 
thing to do with your change of purpose.’ 

Then, indeed, he ave’ sweetness V: vnished, and 
a hard, bitter expression crossed her face. 

‘**T will answer nothing,”’ she said, wit a chilling 
reserve ; “and you will be good enough to allow me 
my own wry, unquestioned, for once.” 

“Oh, certainly, Miss Walsingham,’ returned the 
doctor, with satiric courtesy, and rushed from the 
room to order out his gig. 

She was waiting for him in the little parlour when 
he came in, with her bonnet and shawl on, and the 
sight of her white, desperate face added fuel to the 
flame of the doctor’s ire. 
I await your pleasure, madam,” he said ; and, 
vith a start, she rose and bade her hostess good-bye, 
and followed the doctor out. 

Not a word was spoken during the short drive. 
The chill winds met th m at every turn, whirling 
the dun crisp leaves high ov vd, and stinging 
the pale women with their icy ~ sath; but she did 
nots om. to heed either the bitter wind or Dr. Gay’s 
bitter silence, but sat tranced in her own mysterious 
thonghts, which she nover asked the angry little 
men to share. 

Once only she roused herself, it was when they 
were passing thre ough the lodge-gates, when, for the 
first time, a fine view of the grand old c: sstle opened 
before them. 

She bent forward and regarded the hoary pile 
from turreted roof to buttress stone, and a flash of 

scorn and hatred broke from her eyes and wreathed 
her lips with the unwo'sted sneer. 

“Tt is something te. plot for, I suypose,” she 
murmure: d = herself.» #16 has its fascination for 
such @ mai 

“ Bog lia Miss Walsingham, did you speak ? 
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semblance to St. Udo Brand, | 


asked the doctor, sulkily. 


yonder fine building was enough to rouse the envy 
of a covetous nature,” she returned. “But we 
shan’é permit any foul play, shall we ?”’ 
She looked up with a strange smile; 
and derisive, and the little doctor subsided i 
easy silence, and stared hard at her all a r 
the way. 

When they came to the door, Mr. Purcell, the 
ststvard, and Mra: Chetwode, tho housekeeper 
bristled ‘out tow elcome the heiress home, and con- 
dueted her in with the greatest deference. 

She turned on the tlireshold and looked down a4 
tha:doctor, who was sullenly mounting his gig 
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again, 
“Tell Colonel Brand that his next visit to me 
must take place in my castle,” she said, nd that 
Lhiope*to meet him suitably, and to’rapay his devo- 
tion as it deserves.” 
She vanished within the ¢clbomy portal, and Dr. 
Gay carried the message to Colon] Brand, who 
swore's great oath that the girl had both sense and 
spirit, and, with her castle to boot, would not make 
a bad specnlation. 
So his next visit was paid at the old castle, and 
Margaret led him through the length and breadth 
of it, antisought to trap him: into blandering over 
its various rooms; and he anawered all h: rqu estions 
correctly, and comported himself with perfection as 
St. Udo Brand, and lefi-her in the evening, still and 
—w thinking! out her next soeret move to snare 
tim, 











CHAPTER XIfITI. 
A shaile of svlvess, a blush of siamo, 
Overtite face of the leader came ; 
The modlo nature within himstirred 
To lii®at that-womnn's deediand word. 

J. Gi Whittier. 

$r. Upo Braap. was walking with Margaret over 
the rustliig leaves fallen from: the Norman oaks, 
and beguiling the time by-recounting his adven- 
tures. 
How minutely he Ceseribed his small part in the 
great wild drama of carnage! How feslingly ho 
touched an the sorrows of war; how enthusiasti- 
cally he extolled the valour of his men. 

The whole tissue of events was reproduced with 
such marvellous aceuracy, that Margaret was dumb 
with secret wonder. 

How could one living being rehearse so faithfully 
the part of another P 

Events which had been minutely described in his 
letters to the executors were now detailed with the 
most copious explanations, whilo’ allusions to his 
former life as a guardaman, and to: incidents of his 
youth, kept her in continual mind of his, genuine- 
ness. 

He was constantly throwing little proofs of his 
identity in her way, and surrounding himself with 
a halo of reality, and yet—and yet 

Margaret paced over the crisp brown’ leaves, 
whirling round her footsteps in the bleak November 
wind, her eyes ever and anon turning upon her com. 
panion in troubled scrutiny, hor ear inteit to catch 
cach syllable, 

“‘ How these oll creaking oaks bring back to me 
my boyhood! What bright droams of glory filled 
my brain! What a life mine was tobe! I was to 
go forth and conquer; all men wer> t> bow before 
St. Udo Brand; beanty was to yield and find its 
level at my feet. But seo me, Miss’ Wal: singham— 
no longer a dream-dazzled boy. A iman at his prime! 
Where are my brilliant prospects now ? My visions 
of fame—of love—of hanpines: 52? Lostin the quick- 
sand of Time. Is there in the whole world a more 
useless, ruined man than myself? i am famons but 
for my misdeeds, My intellect has been squandered 
upon worthless objects; love has cheated me; 
have sold my birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Margaret could not respond to this half-earnest, 
half-bitter appeal. 

How often she had imagined just such words in 

he mouth of St. Udo Brand, with a yearning thrill 
as if Heaven itself would have been opened to her. 

But now that the time had come, she shrank from 
the man and his loneliness and his half-remorse in 
cold unsympathy. 

How dare he come to her with his polluted life! 

She read the false and shifting eyes with a loath- 

ing shudder and a hardening of the lip. 

** You false man ! Y thought the girl, with fiercely 
clenched hand. ‘‘ How dare you think to step into 
St. Udo’s shoes and expect to cheat me? er 

“It is strange that Colonel Brand should be so 
dissatisfied with his laurels;” she said, with cold 
scorn. ‘One would have thotght that the reputa- 
tion which he gained fér bravery and‘ intr repidity a3 
a commander would hayg staked his thirst for fame. 
Perhaps you fear that*the laurels of a whole army 
would not cover your deficiencies ?” 

She placed such unconscious emphasis’ on the 
“you,” that the colonel turned his faee upon her 
with.close attention. 












“Yes, my friend; I was assuring myself that 





She saw the startled eye, though it instantly 
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wavered from hers, and she felt the lagging of his | 


et. 

“ Is there no possibility of trapping him: out of 
his own mouth ?” she thought. “‘ Can I not force him 
to betray himself?” 

Women are apt at resources; they cannot sur- 
mount great difficulties—their muscles are so soft 
and their brains so repressed by. convention and 
circumstance, but they can vault over slighter ob- 
stacles with lightning quickness, while the man’s 
slower strength is culminating for the heights. 

“T know but. little of St. Udo,’ pondered. Mar- 
caret, “ but I will traverse with this.man every inch 
of the ground of which Iam mistress, and if he is 
false surely he must fail in, something.. Let me set 
trap the first,” 

“As we pass this lodge a certaimassociation comes 
into my mind,” she said,. always. with that cold 
scorn breaking through her enforged courtesy ; 
“and now thatIam honoured by having you to 
refer to, I shall bring my difficulty for your solution. 
How was dear Miss»Brand choked by a parasite ?”’ 

The colonel stared blankly. An uneasy frown 
stole up to his foreheads once, twice, he opened his 
lips to speak, but checked himself and waited. 

The silence became too threatening on the part of 
Margaret; she was forced to lead the next step. 

“You seem to be utterly confounded, sir.. I would 
not have asked you the question if I had not had 
your own word that such was the ease.” 

“May I ask you, my dear Miss Walsingham, may 


Task to what you refer?” 

“ You feign forgetfulness. Pie, Colonel Brand,is 
it possible that the few words which have passed 
between us couldhave, slipped your memory? Per- 
haps you will profess yourself unable to explain: to 
me the term ‘fortune-hunter,’ as applied in connec- 
tion with me, also ?”’ 

The blank change deepened.on the soldier’s.sal- 
low countenance, then a certain film covered the 
wandering eyes, like those of an eagle befor the too 
bright sun. 

“ Miss Walsingham, whoever informed you of me 
using any such invidious term in connection with 
you, traduced me.”’ 

“ You never used the word, then.?’’ 

“On my honour as a gentleman, no.” 

“Ha,” cried Margaret, with a flash of triumph, 
“then you utterly deny having ever written to me ?” 

A scowl, withering as fire, crossed. the colonel’s 
face,and a furtive glare at his daring opponent 
made her shudder, though he did not see it. 

“You refer to the unlucky note I was insane 
enough to write to, you, the night upon which I left 
Castle Brand ?” he inquired, slowly coming out of 
his perplexity. ‘‘ I had forgotten its,contents.” 

“Most extraordinary that you should forget its 
contents, Colonel Brand. Then you can. explain 
nothing, and I must expect ne apology for the bit- 
terest insult which you could have passed upon one 
in 7 position.”’ 

“Dear Miss Walsingham, I—I meant no. insult. 
Please do not take it as such.” 

She laughed a taunting, irritating laugh; she 
could not have treated him with more contempt. 

_ “So brave to bark! so timid to bite!’’ she jibed- 
“Oh, Colonel Brand, that is so unlike the daring 
spirit of the Brands, which scorned to cringe, that 
I am almost tempted to believe you some change- 

ing. 

Some white indentations came upon the livid face 
of Colonel Brand; for an instant it seemed as if in 
his murderous wrath he would smite the girl to the 
earth, but he quailed as soon as her glittering eyes 
were fixed upon him, and spoke, though witha thick 
and husky tone. 

_“Isit generous thus to trample upon a fallen man ? 
You ean see—all who ever met me before I left Eng- 
land, can see how much I am changed by these 
past months, not to speak of the wounds which 
reduced me to a skeleton, and aged me, as five years 
would have failed to do. All this tells upon a man’s 
spirits, Miss Walsingham ; and I am quite ready to 
confess that I haye lost much of my bravado, and 
ny insolent manner of riding on fortune’s neck, as 
if I could ever expect to stay there.” 

“You speak as bitterly of yourself, as if you were 
your bitterest enemy !’’ 

The colonel looked up at the dim sky with that 
peculiar stare of his. 

“IT have been my own bitterest enemy, I fear. If 
I had been less insolent, less arrogant, and sneer- 
ing,’ —with a dark lock of hatred up at the sky— 

I might have been the owner of Seven Oak Waste 
at this present moment, instead of—of where I am.”’ 
_ Margaret looked at him in a sort of horrified fas- 
cination, That he was carried out of himself and 
spoke of the dead, she was dimly conscious; that 
the malevolent power which brought. him here as 

suitor might also make him master, became to her 
dimly conscious too. She trembled before the depths 
of a hideous possibility. 

; Bat about this letter,” said Colonel Brand, com- 
ing again out of his moodiness, and smoothing the 
ugly seams outof his face, “I do not feel inclined to 





leave the subject. until I have.set myself in at Jeast 
a more tolerable light before your eyes.” 

He pulled his handkerchief with a flourish out of 
his pocket, to flick a cobweb off Margaret’s sleeve, 
which she had brushed from a bush twenty minutés 
since, and as he did’so, a small note-book fell to the 
ground. 

» Why had he not brushed the cobweb off before ? 

**Tam sure that you will acknowledge that under 
the circumstances,’’—here he stopped to pick up the 
note-book—*‘ disappointment might drive me to say 
anything,’—he idly turned over the leaves of the 
book as if searching for something—“ and I was 
really so astonished at my grandmother’s will that 
surprise seemed to take away my senses. ‘The idea 
of insinuating that you had stepped in fraudulently, 
and been.the parasite which choked her! And that 
allusion to Paolo Orsini strangling his wife—upou 
my honour as a gentleman, [ humbly beg your 
pardon! Ah, this is what [ was looking for, the 
autogtaph of General Garibaldi. Can you read 
characters by writing, or do you cure to examine it, 
Miss Walsingham ?” 

She took the book from him at arm’s length, and 
looked silently at the name. 

“Tho general wrote that in my memorandum- 
book as a pass-word on one occasion that I was on 
a secret embassy. The rough scrawl hasoften saved 
my life since.” 

Margaret shut the memorandum-book, looked 
carefully at each cover, and handed it back. 

“Trap the-first has failed !”’ she thought. ‘‘ He is 
too clever for me. But I am not daunted yet. 
A. green moroeeo cover with silver clasps, and 
the Brand crestin gilt. Yes, I shall know it again, 
and some time I shall find out why you dropped it 
among the withered leaves, if woman’s wit can 
match man’s cunning.” 

“T can read characters very well sometimes,’’ she 
replied to the watchful colonel’s last remark, ‘* but 
not by their writing.” 

They were nearing the house, and Margaret turned 
aside from the main entrance to a glass door in the 
next wing, 

‘* Now for trap the second.” 

“Tam going mto the library for a book,” she 
said; ‘‘ that is if the glass door is open.” 

Colonel Brand, stepped gallantly to the door by 
which the heir-expectant had stood during the read- 
ing of the will, and shook it. 

“ Locked,” he announced, smilingly. 

“You ought to be master of the secret of that 
lock,” returned Margaret, also smiling, but chilly 
as an aretic glacier, ‘“ forif the legends of the place 
be not overdrawn, this suite of rooms was devoted 
exclusively to St. Udo Brand when a boy, and the 
glass entrance was used by him instead of the 
principal door. It is extraordinary that St. Udo 
when a man should have forgotten so completely the 
incidents of his childhood.” 

“T am ashamed of my stupidity in keeping a lad 
waiting so long in the cold wind,” said the colonel, 
standing with his face te the door, “ but before I 
spoke, I had remarked that the old lock of my 
childish memory had been removed, and some patent 
arrangement put in its place which resists my clumsy 
efforts.” 

“ Tt is the same arrangement,”’ retorted Margaret, 
with glittering eyes, ‘‘ that has been upon the door 
for thirty years. Mrs. Brand said so, and Mr. 
Davenport can vouch for it. This isa strange mis- 
take of yours, Colonel Brand.” 

Again these spots appeared on the colonel’s livid 
face, like fingermarks of the evil one, and he stole 
a look of mingled fear and fury at his tormentor. 
Not trusting himself to speak he shook the door 
savagely. 

** Still wrong,” said-Margaret, mercilessly. “ Past 
experience ought to have tanght you that shaking it 
only sends the bolts surer home. See.” 

She pressed the spring of the disputed lock, and 
the glass leaves slid open. 

“Trap the second successful!’’ 

*“ Now,” she said, turning within the room, and 
looking down at him with her pallid and scornful 
face, ‘‘ I have a faney to know how far this aberra- 
tion of mind exists with you. Will you permit me 
to amuse myself with an experiment? Will youlet 
me stand here while you stand without, and describe 
to me the scene which passed upon the oceasion of 
our first meeting in this room ?”’ 

She put a hand upon each leaf of the door, and 
formed of herself a barrier, as if her woman’s 
strength could shut him out of Castle Brand, and 
her gray eyes glowed with a new and ficrce emotion 
which her simple heart had never known of before 
this man came home to claim his own. 

‘“Madam,” said the colonel, gnawing the head of 
his cane, like a dog at the end of his chain, “it is 
not at all astonishing that I should have forgotten 
the peculiarities of an old glass door, even though 
I often used it in my boyhood; other and graver 
memories might easily displace such trivialities, 
and I never professed to cherish the old associations 
of Castle Brand with much reverence. But the 





scens of our first meeting can never escape my 
recollection. It is cruel of you to recal the most 
abject moment of my life, but since you insist upon 
it, I cannot choose but obey. 

“You came out of the shadow of St. George, after 
the reading of the will by Davenport, and at the 
polite little doctor’s introduction, I was ungallant 
enough to indulge in unseemly langhter, and to ex- 
claim: ‘Ye gods! What a Medusa!’ at which— 
shall I ever forget your superb indignation !—you 
gathered your skirts and. swept like a queen from 
the room. My dear madam, do I describe the scene 
acourately ? It isnot every woman who would have 
had the nerve to call up such a scene as that from 
the depths of memory; I must perforce admire 
your courage and—shall I say ?—your incredulity !’’ 

He bowed sardonically. The ugly seams, so 
suggestive of crime and‘ cunning, had come back 
upon his-brow, as he doffed his hat; the twitching 
face bore a smile of triumph, which revealed how 
sure he felt of victory. 

“Trap the third has signally failed,’ thought 
Margaret ; ‘‘ this part at least of St. Udo’s history 
has been well studied. Ah, he will be too clever 
for me!” 

She dropped her hands from the leaves of the 
door and stood aside, while a slight increase of 
pallor stole over her face. 

“You have satisfied me, Colonel Brand, 
in, if you please,” 

He silently entered, and with one accord, these 
two people, who were tacitly drawing together their 
forces for a deadly conflict, turned and eyed each 
other: she with stern, unflinching defiance; he 
with a quailing, yet impudent look of confident 
success. 

In that dumb scrutiny, they seemed to be measur- 
ing each other’s capabilitics. = 
“Miss Walsingham,” said the colonel, after this 
strange pause, “I can see that you have taken a 
deep animosity against me, probably because. of my 
treatment of my grandmother’s will; we shall sup- 
pose itis. Now, my dear young lady,.I shall.try to 
explain myself and to set myself right with you, so 
that in the future we may perfectly understand 
each other. I have come back to my native land 
determined to obey, if possible, that part of the will 
which refers to me—determined to try my best to 
win Miss Walsingham’s regard—determined to 
make it no fault of mine if the name of Brand is 
forgotten. Knowing these three things to be my 
set purposes, are you willing to forgive generously 
what the meaner-minded of your sex could not for- 
give, and to drop the past between us? Are you, 

willing that we should be friends ?” 

With his head on one side, and his eyes watch- 
fully taking note of his listener’s face, he bent for 
ward with a certain veiled significance, and clasped 
her hand. 

“ Away!” cried Margaret, shaking him off as she 
would have shaken off a reptile, and regarding him 
in a perfect passion of horror, “ do you dare to ex- 
pect that I could enter into a compact with you ?” 

Something crept into his eyes which made her 
shudder. 

“T have asked you to forgive my former insults, 
and you have refused,”’ he said ; “ but remember, [ 
asked you to enter into no compact with me. All 
the world is at liberty to know that St. Udo Brand 
repented of his foolishness, and came home to carry 
out his grandmother’s will. If the world believes 
anything else of me, I shall know that Margaret 
Walsingham not only refused to be my friend, but 
east off all obligations to the dead and became my 
enemy. ‘I'he Brands of Brand Castle have ever been 
famous for their ferocity. I shall be sorry if a 
woman should fall a prey to it.” 

**T will never wrong St. Udo Brand,” said the 
meek woman, suddenly loooking at him with blaz- 
ing eyes, ‘‘ but I will guard Ethel Brand’s dying 
wishes from being fraudulently represented, who- 
ever dares to fraudulently represent them.” 

** And I, deeply impressed with the conviction 
that Seven Oak Waste will fall ultimately into the 
possession of its rightful heir—that is myself— 
intend to permit no fair lady’s frown to turn me 
from my ancestor’s doors.”’ 

Again they gazed at each other—deeper horror 
and passionate determination in her eyes, darker 
folds of sin and cunning on his brow, while a smile 
played round his wicked mouth, fatal as the blast- 
ing lightning. 

** You shall have to weather the frowns of more 
than me before you are the master of this castle,” 
said Margaret. : 

“Ts that a declaration of war 

He tried in his wrath and apprehension to catch 
her hand again, but she slid with a gasp out of his 
reach and passed through the door. 

* You ask if I have made a declaration of war,’ 
said Margaret, turning when the length of the hall 
was between them; “and I am not afraid to say— 
yes. If there be a hidden page in your life which 
you would keep from me, tremble for your chances 
of Brand Castle.” 


Come 
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She vanished from his gaze, and the fitful wind 
swept from door to door of the library with the howl 
of a hundred furies. 

Mrs. Chetwode, who was busy in the pantry 
which faced the library, thought to herself that she 
had never seen such an evil-looking face as that 
which looked out of the half-closed door for fuli five 
minutes. 

The eyes became small and crafty ; the forehead 
receded and narrowed to a Mongolian size; the 
mouth drooped with a wolf-like ferocity ; infinite- 
simal wrinkles, not often seen there, dawned into 
view like the folds of the deadly cobra before its 
spring. . 

‘* Heaven preserve me!’’ interjected the house- 
keeper, turning her back upon the unholy vision ; 
“‘I do think Colonel Brand the wickedest-looking 
man ever I saw. Heaver send poor Miss Margaret 
a better husband.” ‘ 

Meantime Margaret, struck with a mortal panic, 
was walking fast down the road to Regis, quite un- 
mindful of the calls of etiquette which prescribed 
for her the part of hostess to the visitor. 

She left the Waste with its grim, bare trees and 
its battlemented towers behind her; she left the 
lodge, clinging to its nook of ivy wall, behind her ; 
she tried to shake off the terror which oppressed her, 
and drank in the freshening gusts of wind as if her 
throat had been constrained by an iron hand. 

““ What have I dared to do?’’ she thought. 
“* Have I thrown the gauntlet of defiance at him? 
And if he takes it up, what will become of me? 
But to imagine he could personate the brave St. 
Udo! Reptile!’ she exclaimed, with a suddenly 
clenched hand, “I could crush you beneath my 
heel. You have no right to live, you monster !”’ 

Faster she walked, although she was so weak 
with her recent ill-health that her limbs trembled 
beneath her; and in the urgent alarm which had 
taken possession of her, she proceeded straight 
through the village to the law-oflice of Mr. Daven- 
port. 

““My dear lady,” ejaculated that functionary, 
arising in consternation, ‘‘ what brings you here? I 
hope nothing annoying has occurred; but you do 
look very badly.” 

ite, Eieseaneah, will you send for Dr. Gay? I 
have something of importance to communicate to 
you both.” 

“Certainly—certainly. I'll send immediately. 
No, I'll go myself. You won't object to sitting b 
my nice warm fire here until I come back? AndT’ 
lock you in, if you like.” 

**T don’t object.” 

In a very short time the two executors entered, 
both breathing hard, and each having an anxious 
air about him. 

‘**Good day, my dear Miss Walsingham,” said the 
little doctor, drawing a chair close beside her; “I 
hear you have something on your mind to tell us. 
I think you might have sent for us, instead of 
walking here in your state of health; it scarcely 
looks well, my dear, especially—especially as it is 
you, my dear.” 

“IT cannot helpit. What I have to say outweighs 
in importance the trivial question of whether I 
come to you or you visit me. You both, I have no 
doubt, were surprised at the manner in which I in- 
sisted on leaving your house, Dr. Gay, and taking 
up my abode at Seven Oak Waste ¢” 

Both executors admitted that they had been 
surprised, very much surprised. 

**T had a secret reason for my course of action,” 
continued the ward, looking from one to the other, 
‘“‘ which I did not feel at liberty to divulge until I 
had assured myself whether the motives that 
actuated me were just or not. I am now assured 
that they were, and I desire to divulge them to 
you, that you may prevent a fraud.” 

** My dear,” said the lawyer, “isn’t all this going 
to lead us to Colonel Brand ?” 

“Itis going to lead you to the man whom I left 
at Seven Oak Waste.” 

**Is the Colonel at Seven Oak Waste ?” 

‘T, 

** And you here ?”’ 

‘In spite of etiquette—yes.” 

The two executors looked at each other as if pre- 
pared to hear anything after this. 

‘“* Have you made a deed of gift of Seven Oaks to 
St. Udo, and are you here for more legal instrn- 
ments ?” asked Mr. Davenport. 

** You have not fathomed my secret at all,’’ an- 
swered Margaret in a repressed tone, though she 
was in a state of high excitement: ‘‘ when I wil- 
fully left the shelter and the protection of your 
house, Dr. Gay, it was to fulfil that clause of the 
will which says, ‘Should St. Udo Brand or 
Margaret Walsingham die within the year, the pro- 
perty shall revert to the survivor.’ Lleft your house 
to take possession of Castle Brand.” 

The executors stared. 

“ But, my dear girl, St. Udo is not dead,” said 
Dr. Gay, deprocatingly. 





“ Good gracious, what Ltt aay mean ?” exclaimed 
the lawyer. ‘ You may take the property by re- 
fusing to marry the colonel, or you may keep the 
oe 9a by quarrelling with him and making him 
gl ray Be ou, but you can’t take the property 
on the plea of his death, when he is by your own 
showing sitting in Castle Brand at this moment. 

“That brings me to my accusation,” cried 
Margaret, almost wildly ; “I have convinced my- 
self that the person who has come here in the sem- 
blance of St. Udo Brand, to woo me, and to be in 
time the master of Seven Oak Waste, is a villain 
who has weighed well the risks he runs—is, in short, 
an impostor !’’ ery 

“Good Heavens!’ gasped the physician. 

“Your proofs, madam,” demanded the lawyer, 
with another, and a larger, pinch of snuff. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Rotanp’s first act, in pursuance of his plans, 
was to send Lily below. There was nothing in his 
looks or manner to excite suspicion that anything 
was wrong, and Lily wonderingly but unquestion- 
ingly obeyed him. 

**T’ll be down soon and explain my reasons,” 
whispered the youth, as she arose from her seat on 
the rim of the skylight. ‘Go into your own room, 
Lily. You'll find the jacket I want mended lying 
in your berth.” 

Lily descended to her state-room at once, and Ro- 
land began sauntering idly to and fro, extending his 
rambles to the forecastle, where he was a general 
favourite. Every member of the crew liked him for 
his frank and pleasant disposition, for the suffering 
he had encountered at the ds of Captain Stocks, 
whose name they cordially detested, and because, 
though well educated and well bred, he yet treated 
them all with friendly familiarity, neither holding 
himself aloof from them nor acting as if feeling 
himself their superior. 

Several men were in the forecastle, some engaged 
in mending garments, others busily scouring shells 
they had picked up during their wanderings, and 
others were lounging idly in their berths. All 
looked up at the youth’s entrance, and one of the 
men offered him a seat on his chest. 

‘We ain’t seen much of you lately,” said this 
man, as he sewed industriously at a huge rent. 
* Ain’t you gettin’ set up there in the cabin ?”” 

“Not I,” laughed Roland. “Iam not so easy 
set — my friends.” 

‘Friends !’’ sneered another from his berth. 
‘* What friendship has the likes of you got for us? 
You’d be down upon us as quick as anybody.” 

The speaker arose and came forward. 

He was the ringleader of the mutineers, the 
sworn enemy of Captain Wilcox—the man T; allot. 

He was the very type of a Sandwich Islander, 
yet so tall, and burly, and muscular as to seem 
gigantic. He had the pale, yellow complexion, high 
cheek bones, and Malay features peculiar to his 
race. His eyes were small, and burned with a rest- 
less, quivering fire, and about his mouth lingered 
an habitual expression of anger and disdain. He 
was a@ man to be. dreaded and feared. His enmity 
once awakened would never die until he had wreaked 
a full revenge. That he was proud of his great 
strength was plainly apparent. That he would 
never forgive the man who had conquered that 
strength and thrashed him as if he had been a child, 
Roland felt an instantaneous and positive convic- 
tion. 

Having the key now to his enmity, the youth 
knew that Tallot had shipped on the Andromeda 
for purposes of revenge. 

He shuddered inwardly before the man’s piercing, 
half-scornful gaze, but replied, still laughing : 

‘** I don’t blame anybody for not liking to work. 
I hate work myself too much for that. I like a 
wild life, and adventure, and excitement, and dan- 
ger, but deliver me from downright hard work.” 

He spoke with such apparent sincerity and ener 
that the sailors all langhed, and even Tallot smiled. 

The latter seated himself on the edge of a berth 
opposite the youth, rested his chin on his hands, 
his elbows on his knees, and continued to regard the 
visitor, but less searchingly than before. 

“It’s all well enough for you to talk,” he mut- 
teed. ‘ You’re the son of a rich man, and ain’t 
ovliged to work. You've got nothing in common 
with such as us.” 

Roland had planned his part well. Lily’s life and 
those of the captain, the mates, as well as his own 
were at stake. He was resolved to play the part 
he had assumed without weakness or faltering. 

“*T don’t know what you mean by saying I am 
the son of a rich man,” he*gaid, with apparent bit- 
terness of feeling. “ You needn’t twit me to my 
tace with being nobody —” 





— interrupted him with a cry of astonish. 
ment. ~ . 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “they i hee» you and 
your sister are children of a rich English nob—a 
regular millionaire! Ain’t it so?” 

** Lily’s father’s rich,’”’ replied Roland, with well. 

fei; reluctance. “ But I ain’t his son. I’m only 
@ boy he picked up and adopted. I don’t know what 
my name is, nor who I am, nor if I have a relative 
in the world. I am an adventurer all through, you 
see.”’ 
His face was pale as he made this confession, and 
there was a cold dew on his forehead. Despite the 
course he had marked out for himself, it was hard 
to tell his hidden history to those evil-minded men. 
His emotion attested his sincerity,and no one of his 
listeners doubted his story. 

‘So you and the girlare notrelations,’’ commented 
Tallot. ‘‘ Well, you don’t look a bit alike. You're 
dark, with brown eyes and black hair—a Spaniard 
for looks—and she’s the daintiest little piece of 
flesh and blood I ever set eyes on. She comes up t> 
my ideas of angels. The man that gots her for 
a wife will be a happy fellow, eh?” 

He laughed hoarsely, but looked keenly and Zur- 
tively at Roland. 

The youth exhibited no sign of emotion, although 

is blood surged engrily through his veins, and the 
muscles of his hand contracted, and he longed to 
dash his fist into the fellow’s sneering face. He an- 
swered by a forced laugh, and a muttered assent. 

“When you get home, the girl’s father ll turn 
you off, most likely,”’ said t, growing more so- 
cial. “ Why go home at all, young man? There's 

id to be had, for the picking up, by the cartload 
in Californy. Why not stop there on the return 
voyage ?”” 

“*T should like to!”’ declared Roland, with appa- 
rent warmth. “Is the ship going to stop at a port 
in California? I thought that was out of our 
course. The captain said he should stop at 
Honolulu !” 

Tallot bit his lip, cursing his indiscretion, and one 
or two of the others whispered their annoyance to 
each other. 

‘“*T vote for stopping,” said Roland, after an awk- 
ward pause. ‘I should like to make a fortune to 
carry back with me. But what could I do with 
Lily? A girl would be a drawback in the gold-dig- 
gings.. How could I get rid of her?” 

Although affecting not to look at Tallot, Roland 
noticed that his eyes sparkled and his face flushed 
with a strange eagerness. His love for Lily opened 
the youth’s eyes to the meaning of these indica- 
tions. The fellow had dared to lift his eyes to Lily 
er ee ne ee ee 

ife ! 

Roland almost choked in his sudden wrath, yet he 
was obliged to veil his anger and indignation under 
a light and careless mien. 

But in his inmost soul he registered a vow 
that Lily and he would perish in the sea together, 
before she should be left to the persecutions of this 
malignant being, whose very aspect was a terror. 

“T find I was mistaken about stopping on the 
Californy coast,” observed Tallot, after a pause. 
**T wish the captain would do so, but he’s a man 
to do as he likes. You won’t make your fortune 
this voyage, lad, unless you stop at Honolulu and 
ship from there.” 

He spoke with affected carelessness, and as if dis- 
missing the subject. He then leaned back in his 
berth, cry Ro head on the pillow, and continu- 
ing to regard Roland lazily through his half-shut 
eyes. 

The youth was about to make some fresh re- 
mark, intended to further elicit the confidence of 
Tallot and his confederates, when the door opened, 
and Captain Wilcox, with his peculiarly nervous 
movements, looked in. 

His brow darkened at sight of Roland, who re- 
turned his glance with one of apparent defiance. 

*“You here!’’ cried the captain, testily. ‘The 
forecastle’s no place for you. I'll t you to 
stay in the cabin, young man, and not come among 
the crew, setting them a bad example by the sight 
of your laziness.” 

“T don’t know that I’m doing any harm here,” 
replied Roland, with a flash of spirit. “ If the men 
don’t want me here, they can say so.”? 

‘“* You can come in here as much as you please!” 
said Tallot, lifting himself on his elbow, and glar- 
ing at the captain. 

“T believe l’m commander of this vessel,’’ re- 
sponded the captain, boldly enough, yet inwardly 
uncertain how far he might’go im carrying out 
Roland’s instructions. ‘“ Walk out of this fore- 
castle, young man!” 

**T’ll go when I am ready,” answered Roland, 
coolly. ‘ 

“Since you are so fond of the forecastle, stay 
here then!’’ cried Captain Wilcox. ‘ We're short 
of hands, as you know. If you choose to associate 
with the crew, trying to breed disturbances, stay 
here altogether. You are uot fit to have charge 
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of your sister, and, from this moment I take her 
der my own c 4" Sa 

me It abas two to agree to that,.captain,” ex- 

claimed Roland. “As to making # sailor of me, I 

think you can’t do it.” 

“ We'll see,” said the commander, ey ex- 
asperated beyond endurance. “Come here, sir! 

He grasped Roland by the coat-collar, and dragged 
him, struggling, fighting, and muttering threats, 
upon the eck. 

The little farce had been so well acted that the 
crew were completely deceived. k 

There was a momentary disturbanco in the fore- 
castle. One or two men were eager to defend Ro- 
land and take him from the captain. — Tallot half 
arose, his aren flashing, his teeth grating harshly, 
but he fell back, saying: baie 

“ After all, the lad’s got the real stuff in him! 
I'll bet he hates the captain enough to kill him. 
Just wait, boys. Don’t be rash. It’s most time to 
spring. We'll see the lad again first.” 

Meanwhile, the — led Roland on deck and 
ordered him to go + to reeve @ rope, an order 
which the youth peremptorily refused to execute, de- 
claring that he was no sailor, but a passenger. The 
captain replied that his was not a passenger ship, 
and that he would have no shirkers on board, The 
wordy contest waxed fast and furious. The jolly 
mate, serious enough now, havin been informed 
by Mr. Hopkins of the appalling 
them, looked on, apprehensive tha’ 
only be ipitated by Roland’s ruse. The watch 
gathered around, all in sympathy with the youth, 
and speaking froely their e of the captain. 

At last, Roland made his escape from the grasp 
of the commander and darted towards the com- 
panion-way. At its head, he encountered Tallot, 
who had come on deck some minutes previeus, and 
who now whispered : : , 

“ Come to the forecastle to-night, after eight bells 
has struck.” 

Before Roland could reply other than by a nod, 
Tallot had sauntered off. . at | 

The youth degcended te the cabin, passing into 
Lily’s room. ‘The young girl was looking out of 
her window, very quict and thoughtful, a shadow 
on her lovely, spirited face. 

Her work lay completed in her berth. 

“Come in, Roland,” she said, as he looked in. 
“Tam anxious to know why you sent me down to 
do what could as well have been done om deci. 
I heard a seuffling of feet and loud, angry voices. 
One of them sounded like yours. What is the 
matter ?” 

Roland closed the door, approached the maiden, 
and took her hand. 

“‘ Can you bear more trorbke, Lily ?’’ he whispered, 
tenderly. ‘‘ Or have you become timid with all you 
have borne ?”’ 

“There is trouble ahead, then ?” inquired Lily, 
with a start. “ Your presentiment has come true, 
then? Tell me the truth, Roland—the whole truth.” 

‘* Will you be strong and brave, darling ?”’ asked 
Roland, looking steadily down into her face. “A 
moment of weakness would ruin us.”’ 

Lily lifted her eyes, in which shone a brave and 
stead light, and exhibited a countenance pale but 

eroic. 

“Roland,” she said, quietly, ‘“‘ we have passed 
through many dangers together. I have not beena 
coward yet. I may be little more than a child in 
many respects, but in courage I am a woman.” 

“True, darling. Forgive me for seeming to doubt 
your courage now. But this is a danger of which 
Tn never dreamed. Iam myself appalled by 
1 


“ What is it ?”’ she demanded, in a whisper. 
Roland waited a moment and then whispered the 


word in her ear : 
Mutiny!” 

Lily's face grew paler and her eyes had a fright- 
ened expression, but she uttered no cry or ejacula- 

ion. 

“The captain has an enemy on board, one of the 
sailors,” continued Roland, holding tightly the two 
little fluttering hands. ‘This enemy is the tall, 
yellow giant you spoke of the other day. The cap- 
tain punished him once on shore and he vowed a 
fearful revenge. The crew were all inclined to de- 
sert at Honolulu, on account of a report of gold 
having been found in California, and three sailors 
actually deserted. Three men came on board to 
engage themselves at dusk the same day, and the 
captain engaged them ina hurry. One was Tallot, 
the captain’s enemy. He has been to work at the 
minds of the crew, already disaffected, and has 
nearly, if not quite, won them over to mutiny.” 

“And the scuffle on deck?’ whispered Lily. 
“Has not this mutiny broken out ?” 

In reply, Roland detailed the events that had 
transpired since she had been sent below, and Lily 
-istevied breatkiessly until he had concluded. 

“They will then take you into their counsels,” 
said Lily, “If they sueceed, they will kill the cap- 
tain and Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Biggs. Perhaps 


dread 


they will, detect your double-dealing, and kill us 

-._ Sappose yon fail—and I suppose you are 
ha to prevent the mutiny—what will become 
of me 

She asked the question calmly, but Roland 
scarcely knew how to reply. 

“T should be the only woman on board, among a 
crowd of riotous, successful mutineers,”’ continued 
Lily, still quietly. “Iam only a weak young girl, 
st to defend myself. What will they do with 
me 


*Tallot wants to make you his wife ?”’ whispered 
Roland, under his breath. 

__The sweet, pale face grew paler still, and the 
pawn hands fluttered yet more wildly, yet Lily asked 
gently : 

** And you, Roland—what shall you do with me?” 

A strange light leaped to the youth’s eyes, and 

he answered, solemnly : 
Yair my re ee * the worst, we will 
jump in sea to; er. iving or dying, we 
shall not be separated. I shall never let you fall 
into hands other than mine.” 

A look that was almost content passed over 
Lily’s face, and she smiled at him with a tender 
confidingness that was inexpressibly touching. 

struggled a moment with an agitation 
ny Og like a tornado over his soul, and then 

e said : 

“Lily, we nn ee peril. My feeble efforts 
to save us may avail nothing. The mutineers may 
have detected my ruse, and be planning to entrap 
me. This may be our last talk together.” 

Lily bowed Le head in silent assent. 

“* When we left home,” continued the young man, 
“‘we were children. I was a boy, with the heart of 
aman, and I loved you, Lily, as men love. You 
were a gay, bright, frolicsome child, with a quaint 
wisdom that has not forsaken you. I loved you -in 
those days with a wild idolatry. I cherished your 
words, your smiles, your cast-off toys, as priceless 
gems. On the v afternoon you were stolen 
away, I told.you of my love, and you promised 
some day to be my wife. Yet your love for me was 
but sisterly, dear Lily. You were not old enough 
to comprehend the love that is deeper and holier 
and grander than a sister’s love—the love that 
induces one to forsake all else to cleave to one 
nearer and dearer than relatives.” 

Lily py 0 her head, and a burning blush 
gathered in her pure cheeks. 

“We were carried from our home,’”’ resumed 
Roland, not relaxing his grasp on Lily’s hands. “I 
was speedily forced from boyhood into manhood. 
It was fora long time my care to preserve in you 
your artless childlikeness, to prolong as far as pos- 
sible your childhood. But the years have gone on, 
and your intellect has ripened, your character 
widened and deepened, and you are now almost at 
the threshold of womanho It is two years since 
we left home. You are past sixtcen years of age. 
Lily, is your heart still the childish one that gave 
me a sister’s calm affection? I have fancied of late 
that you have changed towards me.” 

He spoke with a passionate intonation that found 
its way to Lily’s heart. He looked at her with a 
glance that tried to read her soul. He was so grave, 
with a tinge of that sternnéss that had been 
awakened in him-by his many perils and which had 
now become a part of his character. He was so 
noble, so passionate, so tender. Lily had known 
him all her life, but she shrank from him shyly now, 
strange emotions flooding her young soul, and the 
flush kindling and fading in her cheeks. 

““T have spoken too soon,”’ said Roland, in a tone 
of keen disappointment and self-reproach. ‘* I meant 
to wait, but this danger and the near prospect of 
death hurried me on. Forgive me, darling. We 
will still be brother and sister. Forget what I have 
—. Sar remember only that I will defend you with 
my life!” 

Lily forced herself to look up, shyly and timidly. 
Roland read her soul in her eyes, and gathered her 
to his heart with a solemn and ineffable joy, press- 
ing his betrothal kiss upon her lips. 

There were no rapturous exclamations—no trans- 
ports. Danger was around them, a palpable pre- 
sence. Death might be lurking near. They sat 
thus awhile, Lily’s head pillowed on the throbbing 
heart of her lover, both silent, wrapped in a blissful 
communion too holy for words. 

They were aroused at last by a low and cautious 
knock at the door, and the captain’s whispered re- 
quest that Roland should come to his room for 
further consultation. 

“ Have no fears, darling,” said the young man, 
gently releasing her from his clasp. ‘“ Leave it all 
tome. We will live together, or die together!’ 

He went out of the room, leaving her to thoughts 
strangely sweet, and to the consciousness of an aw- 
ful peril which had lost for her its worst terrors. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Carrain Wricox, kis mates, and passengers, 





waited anxiously for the approach of evening. The 


day passed without any outbreak on the part of the 
crew. The sailors clustered together, and were fre- 
quently observed in secret consultations, and were 
heard to mutter strange and terrible threats, but no 
notice was taken of their mutinous behaviour. Tal- 
lot, the gigantic ringleader of the insurrection, 
stalked the decks, withont putting a hand to a task. 
He seemed particularly occupied in watching Ro- 
land and the captain, who both spent much time on 
deck, and appeared more than ever at swords’- 
points with each other. 

Satisfied at last that Roland was abused by the 
skipper, and that he harboured angry and revenge- 
ful feelings, the man gave over his scrutiny, and 
just before midnight retired to his quarters in the 
forecastle. 

There, before the hour appointed for Roland’s 
visit, nearly every sailor was convened in seerct 
consultation. 

There were left on deck but two men, one at the 
helm, the other acting as sentinel. The duty of the 
latter was to pace to and fro, and keep vigilant 
watch upon the officers of the ship. 

The second mate, whose watch it was, came down 
in dismay to report these demonstrations. He de- 
clared it to be his opinion that the mutiny was on 
the point of breaking out. 

“T think so too,” remarked the captain, his 
ruddy face becoming pale and:determined. ‘‘ They 
have thrown off all idea of obedience to the laws of 
the ship, or the authority of the ship’s officers. 
Have they secured the arms yet ?”’ 

Mr. Biggs replied in the negative. 

“Tf but two of their men are on deck, now is your 
time to secure the arms,” said Roland. “ You can 
overcome the two men without disturbance, while I 
am in the forecastle. The arms once in our pos- 
session, w@ have one advantage at least on our 
side.” 

His brisk, cheerful manner inspired the captain 
with energy. 

“ We will make the attempt,”’ he said. “ Better 
to be killed fighting. My wife shall not be left a 
widow, and my children fatherless, without a 
struggle on my part!” 

**T’ll do my best,” said the melancholy first mate, 
gloomily. ‘Not but that I expect to be shot, or 
walk the plank, just the same.”’ 

“Tl die fighting!” cried Mr. Biggs, his round 
face assuming a resolute expression. 

“It is about time for me to: keep my appoint- 
ment,” said Roland, looking at his watch. “I must 
see my sister once more.”’ 

He moved towards Lily’s state-room, knocked, 
and entered. 

He did not come out until eight-bells had struck, 
and the three officers in the cabin observed, when 
he finally made his appearance, that his face was 

ale, and that his eyes were intensely dark, and the 

ids were swollen, as though he had been weeping. 

A moment spent at his toilette-stand, in his own 
room, removed all traces of tears, and he came out 
quiet, calm, and self-possessed, full of a stern reso- 
lution. 

“T am going up now,” he said. “ You had better 
follow me to the deck as soon as practicable, gag 
the two men, and seize thearms. Bring the men 
below. We may need them as hostages.” 

* A capital idea!” said Mr. Biggs. ‘‘One of them 
is Tallot’s brother, who came aboard with him, just 
before we left Honolulu, you know.” 

The captain nodded assent. 

He had grown torely greatly upon Roland’s keen 
and ready wit, and it was the youth, in fact, that 
commanded the little force. 

Roland ascended to the deck alone. The man 
was at the helm,as Mr. Biggs had stated, and 
another individual, Tallot’s brother—a lean, slender 
and wiry islander—was walking the deck. 

He came upon Roland near the head of the com- 
panion-way, and reminded him that he was being 
waited for in the forecastle. 

The youth nodded and passed on. 

The night was neither dark nor brilliantly light 
The sky was full of hazy clouds that moved swiftly 
through the heavens, their edges sharply defined 
against the distant blue. A few stars peeped out. 
A glimmer of moonlight now and then was visible 
behind the light clouds, and fell with spectral 
effect upon the rippling waters. There was a hazy 
gloom over the whole wild scene. 

The wind was fresh, and the ship was straining 
under a cloud of canvas. 

There was something in the night in consonance 
with the spirit of the mutineers. It had a depres- 
sing effect on Roland’s sensitive spirit, and he could 
scarcely shake it off as he boldly entered the foro- 
castle. 

The room was dimly lighted, and the crew, some 
twenty-six in number, were seated in groups, some 
smoking pipes, some chewing tobacco, and all ab- 
sorbed in a speech of Tallot’s. 

The tall, giant islander was in the midst of tho 





group. A jug of whisky was beside him, and it 


was evident that the beverage had already yecn 
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plentifully, distributed, the men’s faces being 
flushed, and their speech thick and indistinct. 

Tallot stopped as Roland entered, greeted him 
with a wolfish sort of smile, and motioned him toa 
seat near him. 

“We expected you before, my hearty,” he re- 
marked, cordially. *‘ Has old Wilcox tried to put a 
stopper on you?” : 

‘** No; and he hadn’t better try it,”” replied Roland, 
with a swagger, as he sat down on the chest indi- 
cated. 

The sailor ianghed. 

*Yon’ve got the real grit in you, my bantam,” 
he exclaimed. ‘You and the captain have been 
having it hot and heavy all day; but I don’t see as 
he got far ahead of you. So you don’t like to work, 
eh, and won’t work either ?” 

“‘ Not without I’m going to get the benefit of it,” 
was the reply. ; 

*“Good for you, lad. 
sociable. ° 

And Tallot pushed the jug towards the youth. 

Roland declined, asserting that drink went to his 
head; and he did not like the taste of it. 

Tallot bantered him a little, called him a milk- 
sop, and finally drank the beverage in his stead. 

** I’ve been telling the boys,” said Tallot, when 
he had imbibed sufficient to give him the feeling of 
a monarch, “ how the captain’s been down on you, 
and how you've jawed him to his face. You've got 
pluck enough, lad. I shouldn’t think you’d stand 
his treatment of you ?” 

** Do you suppose I would if I could help myself ?”’ 
demanded Roland. ‘“ Haven’tI said I’d have re- 
venge? I will have revenge. Did you see him 
jerk me out of this room by my collar this morn- 
ing? No man’ll strike me twice—not if I know 


Take a drink, and be 


ground his teeth together as a beast of prey might 
do, and his breath came in hurried gasps. 

The words of Roland had touched a sore wound. 

“That's the way I feel!” he ejaculated, bringing 
his hand down heavily on the chest beside him. 
‘Captain Wilcox had me down once and nearly 
took my skin off, all for saying something to a 
pretty island girl that she didn’t happen to fancy. 
I swore then that the day would come for revenge. 
I waited and watched for it. I had the chance to 
go to the gold diggings; but revonge is sweeter 
than gold, and still I waited. And one day came 
into the harbour the looked-for ship. ‘Three of her 
men deserted her. I took my brother and my 
cousin, went aboard, and we three were engaged. 
‘The ship put off in a hurry before the captain saw 
me. Ah, his face was pale when he first recognised 
me in the gale that blew us towards Harbour 
Island! And ever since he has feared me. . He is 
cowering now in his cabin, fearing that he hears 
my footstep.” And the Kanaka laughed wildly 
and fiercely. ‘His fears cannot tell him the half 
there is in store for him. Revenge is sweet, and I 
long for the full vengeance I shall take.” 

Roland shuddered at this wild tirade, and still 
more at the revengeful glare of Tallot’s features. 
Yet he forced himself to answer in a manner satis- 
factory to the mutineers. 

“You shall have revenge,” said theislander. “I 
promise it to you. The captain shall yet kneel at 
your feet, and beg of you, and me, too, for mercy. 
Bah! How I hate him !” 

“When shall this be ?” asked the youth, with 
assumed eagerness, yet so disgusted and sick at 
heart that he feared betraying himself. 

** You hear the question ?”” he asked. ‘“ When 
shall this be? Shall we put it to vote, men ?”’ 

“T have no grudge against the captain,” said 
Jones, fixing a reproachful look on Roland. 

** Nor I,” declared Smith. 

“Nor I,” echoed a half score of others. 

“‘ And, what is more, I shan’t join in any mutiny 
against my countryman, as good a skipper as walks 
a ship’s deck,” observed Jones, with decision, “ for 
the sake of any fellow's private grudges.”’ 

“* Nor I,” cried Smith, and a half dozen others. 

Taliot’s eyes flamed fiercely. 

“Tf not for my sake, then for your own,” he said. 
“ Captain Wilcox is dragging you all off up to the 
North Pacific after whales, when fortunes are lying 
loose in California, waiting the first comer. You 
are spiritless, I must say, if you consent to go up 
there for a year or two, when other whalers desert 
and make their fortunes. There are lots of vessels 
lying in Honolulu harbour to-day, without a man 
to sail her, their crews being all in California, mak- 
ing their piles. How much money will you have at 
the end of the cruise, that you want to stick to the 
ship? Oh, you half-hearts! If I had had my way, 
we should have disposed of the captain and mates, 
and been sailing towards California at this very 
minute.” 

A low murmur came from the assembled crew. 

* You know it’s so,” declared the Kanaka. “ You 
know that you have agreed to put yourselves under 
my direction, and then you’ve got afraid and held 





back. Ten of you I can depend on ‘s on myself. 
The rest of you are a wavering lot, ready enough 
for a mutiny, but mawkish enough to want to save 
alllives. Ah! What’s that noise?” : 

A faint seuffle on deck attracted his attention. 

He listened a minute, and looked out at the 
door. 

A man was at the helm, and another was acting 
as sentinel. 

Satisfied that all was right, he resumed his seat, 
unconscious that the man at the helm was Mr. 
Biggs, and the sentinel was the tall, lank, and lean 
Mr. Hopkins, in the attire of the younger Tallot. 

The two mutineers left on deck were bound and 
gagged, and locked up in a state-room below. 

The captain was in the. hold,. groping hurriedly 
after the firearms. 

“Now,” resumed the islander, as he took pos- 
session of his seat again, “let’s decide the matter, 
Who is for California and the gold mines ?” 

There was a full chorus of voices in eager assent. 

“Who is for turning his back on certain wealth, 
and for working like a dog, with nothing to show 
for it?” 

There was a dead silence. 

Tallot and Roland felt convinced that they were 
secretly friends of the captain and would stand by 
him when the struggle came. 

“This is more like being unanimous than any 
votes we've had,” said Tallot, delightedly. ‘‘ When 
shall we move? To-night ?” 

“To-morrow night,”’ suggested several, in whom 
some natural virtue still lingered, or who desired to 
put off a scene of carnage. 

Remembering the imprisonment of the two muti- 
neers outside, Roland felt that the struggle must 
occur when they were missed. It would be impos- 
sible to put it off till morning. <A feeling of des- 
peration came over him. 

“* Let it be to-night,” he exclaimed, with apparent 
recklessness. ‘I say to-night.”’ 

‘“‘There’s nothing like hatred to stir the blood, or 
hurry one on to such deeds. Don’t let the lad shame 
you. Let it be to-night.” 

The friends of Tallot echoed his cry. 

“T tell you what,”’ cried Roland, “you want.stir- 
ring up with something better than that cheap 
whisky. It was bought for you sailors, and ain’t fit 
to drink. ‘The captain’s got some nice brandy now 
thatis fitfor men. I’dlike some of that myself. 
Jones, you go and get some.” 

Jones replied that he couldn’t do it. 

“You go, Vanley,’’ suggested Tallot, who had a 
weakness for brandy. 

Vanley declined, alleging as a reason the danger. 

* Let Tallot go,”’ said Roland. ‘ He ain’t afraid 
of anything. There’s a gallon jug in the pantry. 
The captain’s in his room.”’ 

“You go, Roland,” said Tallot, his thirst for the 
brandy increasing. ‘If you are seen you won’t b2 
suspected. Off with you.” 

Roland hung back, professing great reluctance, 
and declaring that he was afraid of meeting the 
skipper. His objections were finally and with great 
apparent difficulty overruled by Tallot, and he con- 
sented to go for the brandy. 

‘The best French, recollect,” said Tallot, eagerly, 
his mouth watering in anticipation of the treat be- 
fore him. “ That the captain keeps for his own pri- 
vate enjoyment. Don’t let him catch you at it. 
The brandy ’ll warm our friends up to the pitch we 
want, eh ?” 

Thus adjured, Roland hastily quitted his newly- 
made friends, and set out on his errand. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Society of Arts has received an important 
communication from Mr. J. W. Wood, collector of 
customs at Harwich, upon the loss of life and pro- 
perty at sea andthe means of saving both. ‘The 
scarcity of able seamen for the merchant service was 
dwelt upon ; and suggestions were made for supply- 
ing the want by the parish apprenticeship of poor 
boys, after a twelvemonth in a training-ship, and by 
providing instraction for adult sailors in port. 
Amongst the immediate causes of disasters at sea, 
Mr. Wood noticed the numerous large masses of 
wreck allowed to drift about our coasts, the salvage 
reward being insufficient to pay for the cost and 
labour of securing those fragments. He also referred 
to the dangerous practice of carrying cargoes on 
deck, especialiy in stern: boats; and he discussed the 
question of overloadiu-, and the calculation of the 
proper load-line. For the preservation of life in case 
of shipwreck, he described a new raft-boat, of his 
own invention, a model of which he exhibited in the 
rcom. Itconsists of two rafts, each shaped like the 
letter A, with a perpendicular through its middle, 
and a horizontal bar at tlie base. The bars or beams 
are composed of solid cork, stiffened with wooden 
planks; the space between them is filled with a rope- 
net floor. Each raft hag sides 29ft. in lenci): and a 
base of 12}it.; the pair of rafts may be quickly 











coupled together by a screw apparatus ; and the raj;. 


boat is complete. It was tried at Felixstow, q few 
years ago, with perfect success, carrying fourteoy 
men; aud by meaus of a line, thrown out from q 
mortar on shore, the raft-boat was hauled backwards 
and forwards with ease, landing its men ACrOSs q 
strong tide. Such a raft-boat would hold fifty pers 
sons, with provisions and casks of »water, leaving a 
sinking ship, and it might either be sailed or rowog. 
A long and interesting discussion ensued, in whic}, 
Admiral Sir E. Beleher’ very strongly commended 
the raft-boat devised by Mr..Wood, who has made q 
free gift tothe public of -his design. ‘Tlic other. sy). 
jects mentioned in the essay’were also fully discussed 
by several gentlenten Ofexperieuce and official ay- 
thority. ; 
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THE VEILED. LADY. 


BY THE 

Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” gc. jv, 
aaa 
CHAPTER XY, 

On the-day designated by the scientific gentle. 
man, he, the youth , aud» his compauion crossed the 
Ohaunel. 

With many peculiar feelings, partaking of joy, 
wonder, and:regret, the youth saw the land of France 
fade away in the distance; and once more he was upon 
his favourite element, ‘the sea. 

The passage was very pleasant, and when tls 
“ white cliffs” of old‘Engiand'came in view, and the 
three had landed, Frank gazed about him with genuine 
admiration, while recurring to ‘his -mind came the 
wish he had uttered whileimprisoned upon that far- 
off barren island, and in tones low and grateful cama 
the words: 

“Qh, England! at last.I stand upon thy shore, and 
thy flag waves above me!” 

But he had no time toindulge in his enthusiasm, for 
a carriage was in waiting, and his two friends wereal- 
ready seated therein, and with a faint sigh he moved 
forward and joined them. 

After resting one night, the party in the morning 
started by train, aud in due time arrived at their 
destination. 

As they alighted atthe station, an elegant carriage, 
drawn by two noble grays, dashed up to the door. 

The scientific gentleman advanced in his calm, re- 
served way, and then turning to the youth, said: 

“ This is my carriage, my young friend ; we have 
yet along ride. Please enter.” : 

The youth bowed and stepped in, and seated hin- 
self upon the velvet cushions of dark blue, where le 
was presently joined by the scientific gentleman, 
while Dombey rode outside with the coachman. 

For a few moments they moved on in silence, 
which was at length broken by Frank, who ob- 
served: 

“Thus far you have never given me,-and I havo 
forbore asking, your name.” 

His companion smiled and replied: 

“It is singular that I should have. forgotten it; it 
is Tweed—Daniel Tweed.” He reflected a moment, 
and then continued: “and you had better assume it, 
as you have no surname.” 

The youth’s eyes drooped, and a red flush mantled 
his cheek. 

Mr. Tweed saw that he had hurt his feelings, aud 
placing his hand upon his shoulder, gently said: _ 

“Forgive me, my boy, I am not sensitive myself, 
and I forget that others are.” : 

Instantly the red blood receded, the lad’s glowing 
eyes were upraised with gratitude, and a bright smile 
parted his lips. 

Kindness had extinguished the spark which a 
that iastant kindled in the fiery heart; a harsh word 
would have have fanned it into a flame. 

During their brief colloquy the town had been left 
far in the rear, and they were now riding along 4 
smooth country road, upon each side of which were 
elegant residences shaded in front by majestic trees, 
beneath which were plats of flowers in bud, for it 
was yet luxuriant summer, although the air was very 
warm. ¥ 

“'The scenery is fine here,” mused Frank. “I think 
I shall like it better than France.” ° . 

“T hope you will, but you have not beheid {ts 
richest portion: we have yet to.come to it.” 

For a short time silence was preserved. ' 

At length the carriage diverged off from tho main 
road, turned to thé right‘into an avenue bounded on 
either side by box hedges, between the interstices 0! 
which the young birds wore peeping ; while avove, 
as if standing guard over their delicate tendrils, wel? 
weeping willows, whose drooping branches, like cata 
racts of verdancy, almost touched the ground. 

“You were right,” observed the youth, lookiog 
cround with admiration; “this is indeed lovely: 

As he spoke the carriage turned another abrupt 
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angle of the avenue, and glancing out of the win- 
dow, Mr. Tweed proudly said: 

“See! there is our house ; your home, my boy.” 

Frank eagerly followed his companion’s gaze, and 
beheld a grand mansion, with balconies, colonnades, 
and porticos, situated upon a gentle elevation, and 
surrounded by extensive and artistically laid-out 
grounds, while some rods in the rear at the left were 
the stable buildings, which, from their fine architec- 
ture and construction, might easily have been mis- 
taken for dwellings. 

Presently the carriage stopped, and the occupants 
alighted. 

An instant the youth gazed about him, while be- 
fore his mind seemed rising that desolate island 
bounded with its huge, dark rocks, and-in the dis- 
tauce be again saw the death-bed of the fisherman, 
aud John Moran sitiing at the foot; and then, as 
these thoughts and imaginings were digpelled:by the 
sound of his compauion’s voice, a brillant light shot 
from his eyes, a look of happiness overspread his 
features, and with many new emotions:he walkedup 
the steps, repeating to himself: 

“Ifome—what a charm thereis in thesword"!” 

“Tam happy to hear you speak thus,” said Mr. 
Tweed, “and may you utter themere long with new 
fervour.” 

“TJ shall, oh, I know I shall like everything here,” 
he ardently responded. 

“Golly, isn’t dis golly?” 

And Dombey drove his hands into hisypockets, and 
slowly turuing his head, gazed aroundwith eyes and 
mouth distended, aud his dusky features wreathed in 
one huge smile. 

Mr. 'T'weed smiled atDombey's enthusiasm, and 
then ascended the stepsin.company with the youth. 
As they entered the house, Mr. i’ weed remarked : 

“You will find your room spon the sccond floor, 
left front ; when you descend wewilltake dinner, and 
then I will show you around.” 

Swiling his reply the youth ascenfled the stairs 
and opened the door of theroom indicated. Ho paused 
upon the threshold and gazed upon its beauties.as 
oue in a dream; then passing in, aithelesiug the door 
after him, he clasped his hands, and with emotions 
of happiness, thankfulness and reverence, he raised 
his eyes towards heaven, and murmured: 

“Oh, Father, I.thank thee for. this, for-.all thy 
kindness!” 

And then with slow step he traversed the apart- 
ment, looking with delighted eyes upon every article 
that graced the table, and handling almost with awe 
the select volumes that filled the bookcase. ‘Then 
remembering that little.time intervened before 
dinner, also the scientific gentleman's strict rule of 
punctuality, he arranged his toilet with all possible 
laste, and hurried downstairs. 

“Just exact to the time,” said Mr. Tweed, as the 
youth descended ; “in an instant the bell will ring.” 

One silvery peal echoed through the hall ere the 
last words had left his lips. 

With a gratified smile that his prediction ‘had 
proved thus correct, be led the way to’ the dining- 
room, followed by the youth. 

The table.and everything pertaining to it, was ar- 
ranged in perfect order, and with scrupulous regard 
to neatness. 

As Frank took his scat, he noticed that a dish con- 
taining two eggs, was placed directly in front of his 
companion's plate, 

Mr. ‘I'weed saw the glance, and slowly laying his 
knife and fork upon the ‘table, raised his eyes, aud 
smiling slightly, remarked : 

“You wonder at the idea of my eating eggs at 
dinner? ‘There is not one person out of twenty that 
understands the manner in which they should be 
cooked and eaten; their use is perverted, sir—per- 
verted! Let me tell you that when properly pre- 
pared they are the most nutritious food that can be 
taken into the stomach. Dr. Hunter has said: ‘the 
yolk of eggs, either eaten raw, or slightly cooked, is 
perhaps the most salutary of all animal substances. 
it is taken up in the body of thechick, and is the 
first food presented to it by nature, after its depar- 
ture from the shell.’ Such is the nature of the yolk 
ol au egg, that it is capable of uniting water and oil 
into a uniform substance, thereby making up for the 
deficiency of natural bjle. ‘It is science, sir, physical 
science, and if people.would know what they eat, and 
how they eat it, they would live longer, sir.” 

And with this animated speech upou his favourite 
theme, Mr. ‘Tweed proceeded to prove his assertions 
by partaking of the eggs in nearly a raw state. 

Presently the meats were brought in. 

“Shall I offer you mutton boiled or ‘beef roasted, 
my young friend?” queried’ Mr.'T'weed, with that 
teserved graceful manuer so peculiarly‘ his own. 

“ The latter, if you please.” 

“Ah, I like that!” responded the scientific gentlo- 
man, with anapproving bow. “You seem to havea 
Datural conception of the right in regard to many 





things. In choosing roast meat you are wise, from 
the fact, that in that the gelatinous matter is not re- 
moved, as it is) when meat is boiled: now in roast 
meat you get gelatinand albumen, consequently it is 
more nutritious than meat cooked in any other way. 
I tell you, sir, science is a great thing, but it is not 
appreciated. Whoever saw a great thing, or a great 
man that was ? Nobody—nobody, sir!” 

And with this he proceeded to cater to the youth’s 
tastes. 

At the conclusion of the repast, which was pro- 
longed some two hours by the learned gentleman’s 
frequent reference to his favourite subject, they 
adjourned to the lawn, and from thence to the gardens, 
orchards, and other portions of the grounds, and when 
they returned to the house it was late in the after- 
noon. 

As they entered the parlour, and after the youth 
had regaled his vision with a glance at its beauties, 
his companion observed : 

“Be seated, my young friend. Now,I wish to 
speak in regard to Dombey. It is certainly not pro- 
per for him to indulge in luxurious ease; for he, 
although very good and trusty, is one of that kind 
which idleness spoils, literally. Now, what do you 
propose ?” 

“I have been reflecting upon the same subject,” 
rejoined the youth, “and I agree with you that he 
must have something to take up his attention, or his 
natural propensity for fun will run away with him.” 

“My opinion exactly. Perhaps the best way 
which we can dispose of the matter is, that I hire 
him and give him something to do; that will keep 
him out of mischief, if nothing else.” 

“You are very kind, he will appreciate your efforts 
in his behalf, as much as I do fortbim ; for though 
iguorant, and uncouth in manner, keis noble-hearted 
and honest; and allow me to suggest, that whatever 
duties you-give him to perform, impress it upon his 
mind that they are of consequence and responsibility, 
and he will be as quict and serious as you can 
desire.” 

“ Ah, very good, my young friend. I will act ac- 
cording to your advice, it shows a knowledge of 
human nature,” and with this remark Mr. Tweed 
arose, begged to be excused, and passed to his library. 

In listening to his new friend's instructive conver- 
sation the evening passed quickly away, and. Frank 
repaired to his room i 

For some time lo sat and gazed upon the star-lit 
heavens, while the only sound that broke upon the 
stillness, was the merry chirp of the cricket.and the 
night bird’s plaintive cry. 

With feelings of wonder, thankfulness, gladness, 
and vague conjectures curiously intermingled, he 
prepared to retire. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A montH had glided almost imperceptibly. away. 
During this time the scientific gentleman had la- 
vished kindness and money upon the youth as if he 
were his own son, and at the same time superintended 
his mental culture with the firmness of a tutor and 
the gentleness of a parent. Indeed, he had left 
nothing undone which could tend towards his. bene- 
fit or advancement. Although an earnest advocate 
of his own particular study and science, still Mr. 


“Tweed forced none of his ideas upon the youth, or 


sought to bend his mind in that direction, but had 
allowed him to follow his own preference, and that 
was literature, 

And Frank? He had become as happy as he could 
be anywhere under the painful mystery which 
shrouded his life. 

"T'was a bright June afternoon, the air was clear 
and balmy, and not a cloudlet marred the firmament 
above, which shone in all its azure glory, while upon 
the earth beneath bright nature glowed in thousands 
of rich and exquisite tints gloriously blended. 

Upon the lawn in frout of the mansion reclined 
the youth, on a curiously carved rustic bench. He 
had been reading, but now his half-open book laid 
at his side, and his large dark eyes, shining in 
dreamy thought, were directed upon the blue ether 
above. . 

At length he arose, and passed into the house. 
Upon his way to his room le saw the door of the 
rear drawing-room open, and as he had never been 
within its precincts, probably by some oversight of 
his friend, he paused, pecred in a moment, and then 
entered. 

The room was nearly dark, and opening the shut- 
ters, which let a flood of golden light into the apart- 
ment, he gazed about him. It was furnished in mueh 
the same manner asthe front drawing-room, the dark 
blue predominating. Seeing nothing to attract .his 
attention he advanced to close the’blinds. 

Ere he reached the window, he suddenly paused, 
and threw out one handas if in amazement, while 
his face paled, and his large dark eyes were rivetted 
upon 2 painting on the wall. 





In ® moment he stepped back, darted a hasty 
glance at the painting, aud then in startling tones 
exclaimed: 

“Oh! what is this? That portrait seems to 
breathe, an 1 sends a thrill to my very heart! Yes, 
the hair, the features, they are the exact counter- 
part of my own! Oh, if it could but speak, and tell 
me that which my heart bleeds to know !” 

And sinking into fwuteuil, he covered his face 
with his hands, while his breast rose and fell uuder 
the storm of warring emotions within. 

“I will gaze once more upon that face,” he mur- 
mured, dropping his hands. 

And slowly arising, he moved towards the spot 
where he had before stood, and raised his eyes. 

As he did so he uttered a ery of painful wonder, 
quickly recoiled, and for a moment stood utterly 
amazed, Then as his bewilderment gradually de- 
parted, he rabbed his eyes to be sure that he did not 
dream, once more advanced, and hoarsely ejacu- 
lated: 

“Ts this real, or is it a delusion? A moment since 
I saw a face the exact counterpart of my own, and 
now—now ’tis changed, and another is before me— 
one that seems familiar, yet I know it not!” 

And drawing nearto the portrait, he gazed upon it 
with pallid face, while his throbbing brows and 
fastly-coniing breath testified to the intense ex- 
citement which pervaded his being. 

Presently anew expression broke over his features, 
and pressing*his hands to his brow, he again sank 
into the chair, and artienlated in a quivering voice: 

“ My senses seem enclosed ina mist. It must be 
a dreadful illusion, for the second portrait was that 
of Captain Linwood! Oh! what—what portends 
these mysteries, andithis dark, clouded life?” 

And for a short dime he remained passive, while 
around him reigned astillness which seemed fraught 
with ominous gatherings, as of winged spirits mov- 
ing noiselessly threygh the air, and leaving in their 
wake a chilling influence. 

Anon, as he agaimbecame comparatively composed, 
he arose and moved towards the picture—that awe-in- 
spiring «picture which seemed endowed with the 
power of life. He raised his eyes—tlicy dilated—» 
his form quivered, his breath came in gasps, and if, 
tones husky and hollow came the words: 

“That doubly-detested face.in all its bideousneqp 
—the face of John Moran!” 

And faint from his terrible agitation, he sank 
upon the floor, and for some time remained motion- 
less. 

A quarter of an hour might have passed, when he 
raised his face, pallid and careworn as if by time. 

Slowly regaining his feet he tremulously ad- 
vanced to the portrait, and turned his glittering eyes 
upon it. 

Again the scene .had changed—a ship struggling 
amid the wild fury of a tempest met his view. 

He stood as if rooted to the spot, every fibre of 
his being rigid, and his dark eyes motionless, as if 
set in marble, while from his lips in sad and subdued 
tones, issued the words: 

“Yes, dread fate, I see it! I see yon. rolling 
ocean, whose angry waves toss and foam in their 
might, while above hang the dreary, gloomy clouds, 
through which no ray of light appears, but in their 
hidden depths lie volumes of volcanic thunder, ready 
to burst at any instant, and rend the heavens with 
their dreadful war! I feel it, it sends an ice-like 
thrust to my very heart, for it is symbolical of my 
life—dark—dark for ever!” 

And as he uttered the last words, his muscles ro- 
laxed, his form tottered, and wildly throwing out one 
arm as if to save himself, he dropped insensible to the 
floor. 

A few moments passed, when a step echoed oyer 
the hall, and Mr. ‘' weed paused and looked in. 

As he saw the inanimate form of his young friend, 
a look of fear swept over his features, and moving 
quickly into the room, he lifted the youth in his 
arms, tenderly placed him upon a sofa, and hurriedly 
rang the bell. 

Instantly a servant appeared. 

“Bring me cologne aud water—quick!” hastily 
ordered Mr. Tweed. 

In a moment the desire? articles were at hand, and 
saturating his handkerchief with colugne, he bathed 
the youth’s brow, and chafed his wrists. 

In a short time Frank opened his eyes. As he 
saw the kind face of his friend he started, and then 
pressed his hands to his temples, as if to drive tho 
mist from his brain. 

“Are you better now—how do you feel—what 
caused your asphyxia?” auxivusly queried Mr. 
Tweed. 

“Oh, I have seen the picture of my life, black ~3 
night as it is, and dreary asa desert,” anda sigh, 
long drawn and painful, accompruied the words. 

“Why do you speak thus?” continued is com- 
panioa, with increasing earnestuess. 
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“ Oh, because it is truth, and a trnth that sears my 
mind as with fire—look there—the picture will prove 
my words—look!” and he turned his face towards 
the wall. 

“You aro ill, my boy,” said Mr. Tweed, soothing- 
ly, ‘you have studied too hard, you must have 
rest.” 

“No, no, not that!” the youth almost fiercely ex- 
claimed ; “I am not ill—I have seen all I say, and 
more too!” 

“But where, Frank, where?” queried his friend, 
perplexedly. 

“The portrait that hangs near the window! It has 
changed time after time, with changes that cause my 
mind to tremble, and my heart to sink!” 

Mr. Tweed glanced in the direction indicated, and 
in tones of surprise answered : 

“ Why, that is a portrait of myself.” 

“Your portrait?” frantically cried the youth. 
“Let me see—let me see if again it has changed.” 

And arising, he darted forward. He glanced up- 
ward, he saw his friend’s face where he had seen the 
others. An instant he stood gazing upon it with a 
look of vacancy, tinged with doubt, almost insane, 
and then starting back, with frenzied air, ejacu- 
lated : 

“Oh,am I mad—have my eyes turned traitors— 
has my mind deserted me? Oh, great Heaven! 
what means this—this harrowing torture of heart 
and brain ?” 

And again faint and exhausted, he sank into his 
friend's arms, who laid his head upon his breast, and 
sought to mitigate his suffering and allay his fever- 
ish perturbation. 

“Let me go to my room,” murmured the youth, 
wearily. 

“ Yes, and I will go with you.” 

And with these words, Mr. Tweed placed his arm 
around him and assisted him to his room, where he 
remained an hour nursing him with the wisdom of 
a physician and the gentleness of a woman. 

At the expiration of the hour the youth was sleep- 
ing. Bending over him, with a look of affection and 
solicitude intermingled, Mr. Tweed mused: 

“ He breathes regular, his pulse is right, his brow 
is a little too warm, but nothing to harm; my seda- 
tive has proved efficacious. I think I can leave him 
now with perfect safety ;” and casting one more glance 
upon the slumbering youth, the scientific gentleman 
moved softly from the room. 

The youth slept until the evening, and then awoke 
much refreshed. Feeling the desire for food, he 
arose, robed himself, and descended. 
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At the foot of the stairs he met Mr. Tweed, who, 
as he saw him, in astonishmeni said : 

“IT was about to look in upon you; how do you 
feel? Are you not overtaxing your strength in 
leaving your room so soon ?” 

“Oh, no, I am quite well now, thank you; my prin- 
cipal wish is for some refreshment!” 

“ Ah, that is a good symptom. Let us return to the 
dining-room.” 

And with these words Mr. Tweed turned, and ac- 
companied by Frank, proceeded to the dining-room. 

After partaking of a’cup of tea, a bit of tender loin 
steak, and some excellent toast, the youth declared 
his hunger appeased, and adjourned to the drawing- 
room. 

At nine o’clock he arose, excused himself upon the 
plea of headache, and announced his intention of re- 
tiring. 

“Shall I not summon Dombey, and have him sleep 
upon the lounge in your room ?” asked Mr. Tweed. 

“No, I thank you; it is needless,” he answered, 
and bidding his friend good-night, left the room. 

Entering his apartment he locked the door, and 
wishing a few momenis’ reflection, threw himself 
upon the bed without undressing. At last weariness 
overcame him, and aided by the cool air from the 
open window, soon lulled him into a gentle slumber. 

The hours flew on, and still he slept. 

Outside the night was dark ; no silvery-faced moon 
illumined the broad dome of heaven, or cast its wel- 
come beams on the verdant earth. All was black 
and grim, and the sky was only relieved from the 
prevailing hue by a few stars, which, like drops of 
pearly dew, shone upon the Stygian mantle which en- 
veloped heaven and earth. 

Suddenly a stealthy footfall upon the balcony in 
front of the mansion broke the stillness of the night, 
then an interval of portentous quiet—anon, another 
step, softer and more careful than the first, and pre- 
sently a shadowy form crept in at the window, and 
crouching near the floor, glided like a hungry tiger 
towards the bed where rested the slumbering youth. 

As the man neared the couch he started quickly 
up, hastily placed a cloth saturated with a powerful 
narcotic to the nostrils of the youth, raised him in 
his arms, and moved noiselessly to the window. 

Having reached the balcony without a murmur or 
sound, the man imitated the chirp of a cricket. An 
instant passed, and the sound was repeated from 
below. Advancing with the greatest caution towards 
a portion of the balcony where a rope ladder had 
been secured, the man carefully descended, still bear- 
ing in his arms the unconsgious form of the youth. 





Having gained the ground in safety, he was joined 
by a second, and the two rapidly aud silently pur- 
sued their way down the avenue. Presently the 
rumble of fastly-receding wheels rose upon the air, 
and echoed dismally through the trees. 

* 7 * * 

The sun rose, morning came, and nature once again 
bloomed fresh and lovely 

An hour Mr. Tweed had been sitting at the break- 
fast table awaiting the appearance of his young pro- 
tégé. Atlast he became anxious, and sent Dombey 
to his room to ascertain the cause of his detention. 

Hurriedly the negro ascended the stairs, and knock- 
ing loudly upon the door, shouted : 

“Cum, Massa Frank, Massa Tweed am waitin’ for 
yu ” 

No answer. : 

“Golly, how dat ar boy willsleep! He snooze jess 
like um cotton-bale : but I’ll shook um dis time.” 

And Dombey struck the panel several vigorous 
blows, which, had it not been oak, would. have splitit 
from side to side. 

Anxiously he waited, and then, as no reply came, 
a vague fear arose within his breast, and with sud- 
den resolve, he threw himself against the door. 

Under the force of the powerful blow the lock gave 
way, the door flew open, and Dombey was precipi- 
tated headlong into the room. Hastily arising, he 
glanced towards the bed—'twas empty ! ; 

A moment he stood silent, his eyes distended with 
amazement, and his body quivering; then, as the 
terrible realisation sent a chilling pang to his heart, 
he threw himself upon the bed, and shrieked : : 

“Oh, my deely belubbed boy—he’s gwine, he’s 
gwine! Oh, whar am my young massa—my deer 
massa—iny buty boy? O-h—O—O!” 

And the faithful Dombey wrung his hands, and the 
great tears trickled down his cheeks. 

At that instant a quick step sounded near, and Mr. 
Tweed rushed into the room, exclaiming : - 

“ What is this—why are you so affected—speak? 

“Oh, he’s gwine—dey’s stol ’im *way, an’ poor ole 
Domb wants to die, he ¢us—oh !”’ 

As Dombey ceased, Mr. ‘T weed's eye fell upon the 
vacant bed—a deadly pallor, overspread his features, 
and straining his hands together, he cried in dismay: 

“Gone? Oh, Heaven!” : 

“Yus, he’s gwine-~I’se ull ‘lone. I’se ben wid 
him ebbery whar, I'se wud died fur him, an’ now 
dey’s stole ’im ’way, an’ I’se ail ‘lone! : 

And Dombey’s giaut form shook with heartrending 


sorrow. 
(To be continued.) 
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STONTIO. 
———_——__—. 
CHAPTER X, 

Tue astronomer entered with the grave slowness 
which in general characterised his movements, clos- 
ing the dooras he did so, and advanced to the table 
near which Lady Hilda sat. 

His mind seemed filled with memories as grave as 
his aspect, for without more than glancing at the lady, 
he sat down, and leaning his head upon his hands, 
remained silent for several moments, a silence which 
Lady Hilda at length broke. 

“Senor Demetrius, may I ask your attention ?” 

“ Pardon, Lady Hilda,” he replied, turning his face 
towards her; and to her amazement she saw that his 
cheeks were moist with tears. “I was thinking of 
the past.” 

“ And 1 of the future.” 

“You mean of the present, lady. Youth ever thinks 
only of the present. Age thinks only of the past— 
the wise only of the future. I have been of the wise 
—careless of the present, regardless of the past, mind- 
ful only of the future. I am no longer wise, for I 
have been committing the greatest of follieg—weep- 
ing over the past.” 

There was so much depth of sadness in his voice 
that Lady Hilda was awed for a moment; but re- 
gaining her courage, and fearing the speedy inter- 
ruption of the interview by the unexpected coming 
of the escort she had desired, she said: 

“Ts it true that you are a magician, senor ?” 

“No, not as the vulgar believe, lady; and by the 
vulgar I mean the ignorant nobles of Lisbon as well 
as the unlearned common people. Yet I know this, 
lady, youare in dangerof creating love where misery 
only may result,” 

Lady Hilda started and blushed deeply; but as- 
suming a composure she did not feel, she replied, 
haughtily: 

“f do not understand you, Senor Dietro.” 

“T should have said, Jady, that you have already 
created love which may result only in misery.” 

“T am still in the dark, Senor Dietro.” 

“ Ah, lady, there is an old sarcastic and very true 
proverb which says,‘ There are none so blind as 
those who will not see.’ You have already created 
a devouring and hopeless passion in the heart of the 
man who has twice saved your life. Do not feign 
surprise, lady, for you know it is so.” ~ 

“ You refer to the stone-cutter. Has he dared tell 
you that he loves me?” 


“You would despise sim, mdy, did you believe | 








|THE ASTRONOMER’S PRAYER. ] 
he could be so aspiring? No, he has not told me. 
He has not said so to you, but his eyes declared it, 
and I was sorry to see that so high-born a lady 


.| could stoop to trifle with the heart of an ingenuous 


young man, unfortunately her inferior in rank.” 

“Could I prevent his admiring me, senor ?” 

“No,” replied the astronomer, with a graceful ges- 
ture. ‘All must admire, you, Lady Hilda, but you 
plainly encouraged his admiration, and expanded it 
into love. Laman old man, Lady Hilda, and may 
speak freely to the young. I know not why I am 
so drawn towards this young man, a total stranger 
to me, unless it is because he so resembles a noble 
gentleman whom I once loved more than I love life 
now, more than I loved life then. But I feel my 
heart leaping towards this unknown but noble- 
minded artisan, and I do not wish to have his heart 
crushed as mine was years ago. I have not been 
long in Lisbon, and yet I have heard that Lady 
Hilda Montredores, Countess of Valveda, is the affi- 
anced of Prince Enrique, Duke del Sorno. Is it 
true?” 

“Tt is true, senor. What then?” 

“ And the marriage is to be celebrated on the 10th 
of November of this year?” 

“ Court gossip has told you this, Senor Dietro.” 

“No matter how the report reached me, lady. Is 
it true?” 

“ Suppose it to be so.” 

“The day is not far off, Lady Hilda. Yet you 
have begun what you ladies of the court call an in- 
trigue.” 

* An intrigue, senor!” 

“It merits no worthier a name, Lady Hilda. Does 
Prince Enrique love you?” 

“Not as | wish to be loved,” replied Lady Hilda, 
who felt all her pride of rank beaten down to humility 
by the calm power of the astronomer’s steady gaze. 

* And would you have him love you as you wish 
to be loved ?” 

“Plainly, no; for I do not love him. Senor 
Dietro, I heard you were a magician, and I have 
longed to visit you, toask if my appointed marriage 
with Prince Enrique would result happily. I wel- 
comed the chance that gave me a private interview 
with you, with no risk of exciting gossip.” 

“You do not ask if your marriage with him will 
be happy ?” 

“No; for why ask of what I know? I know I 
shall be miserable as his wife,” replied Lady Hilda. 

“Why did you consent to become his wife ?” 

“The match was made by the king. Ihad nothing 
to do with it.”, — 








“Ab!" said theastronomer. ‘Then itis unworthy 
of the name of marriage. It is to be merely an al- 
liance.” 

“ True, and I wished to avoid it. But I am power- 
less, senor. Count Pedro is my kinsman and guar- 
dian, and he controls my wishes. Prince Enrique 
wishes to wed me because I am wealthy. Perhaps 
he loves me as much as one of his nature can love- 
I do not know. He isso cold and haughty, and then 
he is said to bo very vicious. I fear him, senor. 
Whether he loves me or not, I fear that when hoe 
shall be my husband he will be a jealous, cruel ty- 
rant, as merciless as he will be unfaithful; and un- 
faithful he will be, if all the tales of the court are 
true.” 

* A man, in short, who, if he detected one of those 
glances you bestowed upon this humble stone-cutter, 
would certainly compass his death speedily ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ And yet you, in return for the noble kindness of 
Stonio, who twice has saved your life, have kindled 
in the young artisan’s soul a flame of love which will 
fire him to a boldness that must be, sooner or later, 
detected by the vengeful Prince Enrique. Ah, 
Lady Hilda, they all call you ‘the friend of the poor!’ 
Why did you not turn the chilling face of scorn upon 
Stonio when he dared raise his eyes to yours to ad- 
mire? He is a stone-cutter—a mere man of tie 
people—one of a class you nobles despise; but he 
is proud and sensitive—a glance of scorn or of con- 
tempt from you would have crushed his admiration 
instantly. It was cruel, it was ungenerous, Lady 
Hilda, for you to inspire hopeless desires in the soul 
of the brave young man who twice perilled his life 
and saved yours.” 

“T could not help it, senor! I could not help it!” 
exclaimed Lady Hilda, pale and weeping. 

“ Ah, can it be that that which I saw was not the 
coquetry your sex delights in?” 

“Senor, as I live, though I have spoken with 
Stonio but three times, and though but few hours 
have passed since I first saw him, it is to my heart 
as if 1 had known him for years, ‘replied Lady Hilda. 
“ Ah, I know not why I am so forgetful of maiden 
modesty as to tell you this—you who are more a 
stranger personally to me than Stonio; but before I 
ever saw him—and I had never heard of him before 
I saw him—-I had heard of you, Senor Dietro, and of 
your great wisdom; and I had resolved to seek in 
you that which I dared not seek in the royal court— 
a friend and an adviser. I should have told you how 
repulsive to me is this intended marviage, tor your 
| nobie and benevolent face would Lave instantly as- 
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sured me you could never betray the confession of 
an unhappy maiden, whose guardian and king had 
commanded her to wed a prince whose character is 
that of a demon, for all he hides it under a cold and 
haughty exterior. 1 would have asked you to use 
those strange powers report says you have, to rescue 
mo from this detested marriage—yes, I would have 
asked you boldly, for my heart was becoming more 
and more desperate to escape a fate 1 knew would 
be most miserable. You would have aided me, would 
you not?” she asked, imploringly, and placing both 
of her beautiful hands upon ‘one of his, ber tearful 
eyes gazing eagerly into his grave but bemevolent 
face. “Oh, you would have aided me, would you 
not, Senor Dietro?” 

“T would have advised you, lady,” hesaid. “ Yes, 
and I would perhaps have aided you, though I have 
long ceased to meddle with the affairs .of men. 
Plainly, lady, I am no magician ; simply Lem@ man 
sulely devoted to science, to the study of ‘the great 
mysteries of creation. Time was when myheartwas 
like that of other men—full of human gassiens, 
human desires, humau sympathies. But my theart 
was burnt out,as it were. when my brother—say 
nothing of this, lady—when my brotherwwes ‘burnt 
aliveinthe Ruecio, years, weary, bitter Yet 
the incidents of this niglt have told me that though, 
to be worthy of heaven, a man must. cease to hate, 
he must continue to love his fellowman. Yes, per- 
haps I would have aided you—perhaps I would haxe 
refused to meddle with the intrigues and plots of a 
royal court.” 

“ But yowwiheidane vow, Senor Dietro?” 

Lady Hilda. “I jhawertold you how J @etest the 
man they wish tommake wy husband. ‘Pjhave told 
you how I eonld metwomeeal the suddem ani power- 
ful feelings I have eonveived -forthis-youngyman. I 
suppose it isilove,for never ‘have Tibeen so affected 
before. I know that if the appeimted marriage was 
a detestation before I.saw Stenio, it is a horror to me 
now.” 

“And now you wish more ‘than the avoidance of 
marriage with the prince,” rematkedithe astronomer, 
with great gravity, “ Youwish marriage with lo 
stone-cutter ?” 

“ Tsaid not the last, Senor Dietro,” replied Lady 
Ililda, quickly, while her beautiful faco became suf- 
fused with blushes 

“ Ah, because he is a stone-cutter and you a coun- 
tess!" 

“ No, I never thought of that, senor.” 

“Itis necessary that you shall thinl: of it, lady, 
and seriously. You may, by my aid, jf you follow 
my advice, avoid a marriage with Prince Enrique, 
but to wed so far beneath you is something I dare 
not advise you to do. Not beeause Stonio ‘is a stone- 
cutter, do 1 consider him unworthy of wedding aay 
lady in Portugal, but there exist social distinctions 
which cannot be disregarded.” 

“ Oh, senor!” interrupted Lady Hilda. “Let us 
not speak of what may never be—that is, [ mean it 
is not of marriage with Stonio [am thinking. but of 
avoiding marriage with Prince Enrique.” 

“Very well, let that be thesubject for the present 
I will be your friend, lady My only advice at this 
time is, delay the marriage. You may be able to do 
that, at least.” 

“The day is appointed, the arrangements made. 
The king will not change the day,” replied Lady 
Hilda, sadly 

“You have asked him already ?" 

‘Twice, and on the second asking he turned a 
severe countenance upon me, and said, ‘Dare not 
again attempt to change the mind of a king!’ So 
1 know I have no bope there The day is‘fixed im- 
movably—the 10th of November—and the ¢ sre- 
mony is to be celebrated in the great chureh of the 
Dominicans m the presence of King José and ‘the 
royal court. Coun! Pedro 13:impatient also.” 

* And why is he impatient?” asked: the astrono- 
mer. * One would imagius that he should be reluc- 
tant to resigy to another the presence and care of so 
fair a ward, whom hs must love as a daughter, es- 
pecially as in doing 30 ha must cease tohave con- 
trol of vast estates—ths laorative estates of Mon- 
tredores.' 

‘Senor, Connt Pedro. thongh he is: my ‘kinsman, 
is intensely selfish, and cares nothing forme,” said 
Lady Hilda, scorafuily. “Tho héee that sees me 
the wife of Prince Enriqaa will enable Count Pedro 
to call himself owner of one half of the Montre- 
dores estates in Portugal, and all of tho same estates 
in the colonies. Of the other half, all becomes the 
property of Princo Enrique. It is a compact.” 

“A compact! It is a vile bargain, and Count 
Pedro may gladly relinquish his pereentags as 
managerand guardian of the estates to become master 
of half of them—vineyards, farms, villas, mansions 
in city and country, ships, lands, and mines! He 1s 
already immensely rich in being possessor of ‘the 
great Villota estates which reverted to him by the 





confiscation of the immense inheritance of the Duke 
of Villota and the duke’s brother, the Conde de 
Espinoza.” 

For the first time during the interview Lady Hilda 
noticed that the astronomer’s eyes flashed angrily, 
and his bread, lofty forehead grew dark and threaten- 
ing. 

“The marriage shall not take place, Lady Hilda, 
if I can prevent it.” 

“The king ?” she said, inquiringly. 

“There is a greater power than that of kings,” 
replied the astronomer, caluly. “The 10th, did you 
say?” 

“The 10th of November.” 

“ And as it is now past midnight, this is the——of 
October. It is now nearly two in the morning,” he 
said, after a glance at the clock on a.stand near him. 
“Tt is)my hour for study of the heavens. Pray 
excuse me while I go to the platfomn above. I shall 
be away but a few minutes.” 

Lady Hilda bowed, and. the astronomer ascended 
the ladder with an ease andspeed that told much of 
the vigour and elasticity of this frame. 

He was not upon the plastenmanere than a quarter 


of an hour before he deseended, coming down slowly | 


and silently. ‘ ‘ 

As he reached the floor ady Gilda »vas amazed to 
see him sink upon his kneesyraise hisiclasped hands, 
and lift’‘his-eyes towards*heaven, bis dips moving in 
prayer—a prayer inaudible to ‘her, except in one 
startling sentence. The wentence was this, spoken 
distinetly juat before he.erose'from hisskaees : 

“ And,@b, Ruler of heawenand of earth, and De- 
creer of earthquakes, have ‘mercy upon the souls of 
tliose whehall perish on that tearful day when thy 
wrath shall fall upon this@ity es it fell upon Sedem 
and Gomerrah !” 

Perhaps he did not intend thatany mortal ear 
should hear.even so much of his.earnest petition— 
pethaps he aid mot know, dn ibis earnestness, that he 
had uttered.emy-part of it aloud—for he arose with a 
deep gleam apen this majestic countenance, and be- 
gan to pace the observatory as if wholly ignorant of 
the presence of Lady Hilda. , 

She was awed by his manner, as well as by the re- 
markable words she had heard, anddared not intrude 
upon the silence he seemed to desire. 

But, a tapping at the door caused him to halt; and 
then he advanced very near to Lady Hilda, aud 
whispered : 

“If the marriage does not take place before :the 
10th.of November, you will never be the wife of 
Prince Enrique. Beforethatday heand Lisbon, and 
perhaps the wholo of Portugal, will have been de- 
stroyed!” 

Having whispered this, he advanced to the door. 

“ Alas!" thought Lady Hilda, “this man is after 
all a mere charlatan, or a madman! I am indced 
foolish to desire or expect aid from him.” 

But the astronomer now opened ‘the door, and 
there entered a man of tall.and powerful, and ‘yet 
strikingly symmetrical frame, elad in a garb of black 
velvet, exactly of the fashion worn by the astro- 
nomer. ‘There was this difference, however: the 
garb of the astronomer, who was slender, sat loosely 
upon him, while that of the new-comer was well 
filled by the swelling muscles and limbs it clothed. 

Like the astronomer he wore a short mantle of 
black velvet, while, unlike the astronomer, he wore 
large gauntlets of dark leather. 

‘“* My secretary, Lady Hilda,” said the astronomer, 
as this person entered the room ; and#Lady Hilda 
raised her eyes to the face of the ‘stranger. 

* Good Heaven!” thought Lady Hilda,as the se- 
cretary’s eyes for an instant met hers. “How much 
his eyes and forehead resemble those of Stonio. And 
how noble a presence!” 

The secretary was shaved very close, and his 
mouth, chin. and cheeks. smooth and beardless, were 
totally unlike those of Stonio, whose forehead, eyes, 
and contour of nose and temple he eertainly ‘had, in a 
resemblance most marvellous: that is, the lower part 
of his face was wholly unlike that of ‘the stone- 
eutter. so far as Lady Hilda could say, as the latter 
had never been seen by ber, nor by any onein Lisbon, 
withont the glossy. massive, and jet-black beardand 
moustache, which gave such an air of dignity and 
mature age to his countenance. 

But these features of the secretary's, the tips, the 
shape and expression of the mouth, the chin,and the 
fanitless contour of ‘the tirmly~set jaws, were 
strikingly handsome, as was his figure, in which 
great strength seemed united with polished grace. 

“My secretary. Lady Hilda—Senor Miguel,” were 
the words of the astroyomer, ‘and fixing his eyes 
steadily upon the face of the latter. 

Had Lady Hilda not been fascinated at the moment 
by the remarkable vesemblanee of the upper part of 
the secretary's face to the same features of Stonio, 
she would have noticed that there was a-strange 
eagerness in the gaze of the astronomer’as he fixed 


his usually calm and steady eyes upon the face of 
Senor Miguel. 

Had Senor Miguel not so strongly resembleq 
Stonio in those features which had become g0 ep. 
graved upon the heart of Lady Hilda, che woujy 
scarcely have glanced op at him when thea ‘ronomey 
introduced him—for what was the secretary of Seno; 
Dietro to her? The resemblance betwen tho 
astronomer and the stone-cutter who had div! urbeq 
Don Alva, had not escaped the observation of Lady 
Hilda, and yet that which had passed in her presence 
was indisputable proof that Stonio and Dietro Deme- 
trius were utter strangers to each other. Still, this 
strange resemblance remained in hermind, and tho 
mystery was increased when, on glancing from thy 
upper part of the face of the seéretary to that of tho 
astronomer, she saw that as marked a wesemblance 
existed between them as between the seeretary and 
the stone-cutter, or that between the steme-cutter and 
the astronomer. 

Thesecretary bowed with.a uatural Mind of graco 
and ease, far different fromthe affected dashion of 
the courtiers whose salutations Lady Hilda had 
daily encountered at court. He did notspeak, how- 
ever, but obeying a gesture matle|by the astronomer, 
moved towards the ladder whieh led w the platform, 

But he had not reacheddtawhen theraywas heard a 
heavy, rapid trampling upon the flat roof of the 
-house, and in an instant after a trooper inthe uni- 
form of the king’s body-guard appeared at the open 
window, and s in fram the roof, justas Stonio 
thed done, and followed.in ‘thesame manner by tire 
benwan all armed tothe teeth and grasping naked 
8a) 


Lhe secretary, insteadw@fimascending the ladder, at 
once faced these intruders,ead folding his arms 
across his breast, at them as if 
measuring their : Whis-dark and flashing 
eyes, 

——— 
WBAPTER XI. ; 

Tn four timtraers; whose dress told that thoy 
were all mmuembers of ‘the-body-guard of King José, 
having leaped into -the observatory, stood for a 
moment irresolute, awed by the stately and majestic 
| presence of the white-haired, white-bearded astro- 
nomer, who confronted them with the steady eye and 
commanding air of one used to scorn surprises. 

They thotght him some grant hidalgo, so noble 
was his aspect, so rich and imposing his dress, and 
so costly all thefurtiiture of the apartment. 

They had also recognised Lady -Hilda, whose 
wealth and beauty had attracted all eyes of Lisbon 
to her when she. appeared in the royal court or in 
the streets. 

There was much that smacked of station and ravk 
too, in the air and attitude of the secretary, so that 
he of the intruders who had first leaped. in at the 
window, took off the plamed hat, and bowing first to 
Lady Hilda and then to Senor Dietro, and then to 
Senor Miguel, said : 

“Pardon, hidalgos. We are in search of a furious 
rioter, whom we have traced to this room.” 

“And who iare you?” demanded Senor Dietro, 
with calm haughtiness. ‘ 

“Pardon, hidalgo; I am Joam Britto, a captain in 
the palace troops, one of the officers of the. royal 
body-guard.” 

“ And who is the rioter you seek?” : 

“A stone-cutter, by name known only as Stonio, 
one of the leaders of ;the riot we have put down. A 
fellow who has slain two, if not move of the royal 
musketeers, one of them no less'a person than Captain 
Alvarez, who was my cousin, ‘There are special 
orders out for his arrest, dead or alive. Ob, I hope 
we may capture him alive,” continued the officer. 
“We wish to make a terribleexample of him. But 
if we find him dead,” he added with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “we are'to behead aud quarter his body, 
asa mark of infamy.” 

* Perhaps the man; who was here not long ago was 
the man you seek——”’ 

“Oh, we have traced him to this room,” interrupted 
the officer. “Ho was pursued into the adjoining 
house, and followed by Alto Riez, a trooper of 
the palace guards. ‘The body of Ajto Riez lies out 
there in the street, where it was tossed, by this fellow 
Stonio, undoubtedly, for the other rioters who were 
pursued into the house fled through it, aud so on inte 
the next street, where they were cut to pieces soon 
after, But Stonio fled tothe roof, pursued by Alto 
Riez. A good citizen, oné Silva, a contectioner, who 
had been badly used by the rioters at its commence 
ment, having sought reftige in the honse of an ac- 
quaintance who livés just on the opposite. side of 
the street, armed himself with carbine, and for 
hours fired at the rioters from the roof, as they 
scampered through the streets, He witnessed a fight 
with sabres on the roof of:the adjoining house, be- 





tween Riez and Stonio; saw the latter cut down the 
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former, and hurl him overthe eaves into the street 
below, and fired at him as he sprang into this room. 
As soon as Senor Silva dare venture into the streets, 
he made his way to the palace to try to win the re- 
ward.” 

“ What reward ?” 

“Ten thousand reals for the body of Stonio the 
stone-cutter, to anyone who shail first give informa- 
tion that shall lead to his discovery, dead or alive. 
Senor Silva was of the belief that'the mam he saw kill 
Alto Riez was Stonio—in short, he was sure of it.” 

“A man inthe garb of ‘a workman; wounded and 
bleeding and ‘stained with ‘blood, has been in ‘this 
yoom,” said the astronomer; “and he entered it by 
leaping through that window. You ‘may see blood- 
stains from bis dress or person on the curtains, the 
wall, and the carpet.” 

“True,” remarked the officer, as he glanced about 
him, “and onthe sofa too. He must have reclined 
or fallen there. Ab, undoubtedly he received medi- 
cal care here, senor, “May T ‘have the ‘honour to hear 
your name and title?” he asked, suddenly, and-with 
a grave bow. 

“Title? I’ have none,” replied the astronomer. 

“Oh! Ah, you are not then of the nobility?” 
said the officer, with far less humility than he had 
hitherto used—in fact with arrogance, tempered into 
bare respect by ‘the presence of Lady Hilda and the 
stately-looking secretary. 

“] am a man, sir officer.” 

“Oh,a man! §8So is the ‘villain we seek. But 
probably this gentleman is ‘the chief personage here, 
and a noble.” 

The secretary simply shook his head in:reply, as 
the officer bowed to him. 

“ Ah,” said the latter, who laid some claims to no- 
bility of birth, and who'was a mere satellite of the 
great, “I must address mysclfto you, Lady Hilda, as 
the only person of rank present, for as these are not 
nobles, they are probably friends of the rioters. ‘Here 
are phials and flagons, evidently lately used, and 
here is a blood-stained needle, such as a surgeon 
would use in sewing together a wound,” continued 
the keen-eyed officer, glancing around. “ Oh, it is 
very plaim that Master Stonio found friends in this 
room.” 

“Why do you not search the house for him ?” de- 
manded the astronomer, calmly. “There is a ladder 
which leads to the platform onthe roof of this ob- 
wes > you may find him up there, Captain 

sritto.” 

“Go up, Paulo,” said the officer to one of his men. 
“It is not probable that he is there. He is too cun- 
uing to be caught in sach a place.” 

“If he is up there,” growled the soldier, in no 
pleasant tone, “he will make short work of me, and 
of all of us, if we assail him in such a point of ad- 
vantage.” 

And with these words ho began reluctantly to 
mount the ladder, the secretary stepping aside with 
a grave smile at the evident terror depicted upon the 
fellow’s grim visage. 

“Hie is not there, captain,” remarked Lady Hilda. 

“Then ifLady Hilda says that,” cried the soldier, 
coming down with alacrity, “there is noneed forime 
to go up.” 

“Ah, Lady Hilda,” said Britto, “ you vouch for his 
not being there, and that is sufficient. We are here 
to cut off his retreat, if he is still in the house. The 
greater part of my company is below, and holding 
every avenue of escape I fear, however, he has al- 
ready escaped, as a long time has passed since Senor 
Silva saw him enter here. ‘But whether he be cap- 
tured or not,” he.added, in a severe voice andiad- 
dressing the astronomer, ‘I must arrest you, sir, and 
you also, sir, for it is plain that you have givenias- 
sisiauce to the rioter.” 

“ Neither of these gentlemen was present when 
the man you seek sprang into this room,” said the 
Lady Hilda, with great haughtiness ; “I alone was 
here. I recognised in the mana person who had 
twice saved my life—once from the vivlence of the 
liberated galley slaves—and I did what I could to 
recruit his strength -More than an hour ago he left 
this room. To check court scandal, Captain Britto, 
I tell you that I, with Count Pedro and Prince En- 
rique, were forced to take refuge in this house, and 
I am deeply grateful to this gentleman for the kiud- 
ness he has shown me. If you arrest him you must 
arrest me.” 

“Oh, how can you imagine such an act possible on 
my part!” exclaimed the fawning officer; “ your 
words alter the case.” 

* Captain, captain!” here shouted one of the men, 
who had been staring at the face of the astronomer 
aud scratching his own head by ‘turns, as if in great 
perplexity, “do you know where we are? Saints 
preserve us! we are in the presence of Demetrius, 
the—the wizard of Rome!” 

“The deuce!” cried-the captain and the other two 





holding the points of their’ swords towards the as- 
trotiomer, their faces pale and theit hands trembling. 
Lady Hilda ‘smiled,’ the astronomer “held an un- 
changed countenance, and the seeretary flashed a 
glance of amazement at the man whom the torrified 
soldiers had called “the wizard of Rome.” 
This glanee of amazement on the ‘part of the 
secretary was observed only by Lady Hilda, ‘who 
had turued towards him as she smiled at the super- 
stitious terror of the guards. 
The truth flashed through’ her mind instantly; 
there was something suddenly ‘revealed ‘by the 
startled expression of the secretary's features which 
caused her to reeognise him. A-violent-trombling 
seized upon her frame, she became deatlily pale, and 
— at him she exclaimed—not aloud, but ‘in her 
eart: 
“Oh, Heaven! It is Stonio ‘himself !” 
“Lady Hilda!” said the deep'voice of the calm- 
faced astronomer, whose quick glance instantly de- 
tected lier recognition of the pretended secretary. 
Recalled to herself and the imminent peril of the 
disguised stone-cutter, Lady Hilda cast her eyes upon 
the floor, now ‘being in great fear lest’ Stonio might 
be also recognised by the guards, 





CHAPTER XIL 

THE noise made by those of Captain Britto’s com- 
pany who were eagerly searching the lower part of 
the house now reached the ears of all in the obser- 
vatory, a fact that-encouraged the affrighted guards, 
who were evidently about to spring from the win- 
dow, and fly pellmell from the presence of one whom 
fame said dealt’ with demons. 

“You are sure he is the Wizard of Rome?” asked 
the captain. “Stand firm, men! We are four good 
and true Christians, and I hear our comrades below. 
You are sure, Paulo?” 

“T swearit,” replied the soldier, crossing himself. 
“Tsaw him in Rome last year. It is Demetrius 
the Greek.” - — 

The fame of the ‘man who was'known in Rome 
and Lisbon as“ The Wizard” had reached Lisbon, 
as it had many other cities of Southern Europe, in 
exaggerated form, and startling stories'of his super- 
natural powers ‘had been told. 

The superstitious minds of the Portuguese, ever 
ready to believe in the supernatural—a disposition 
indeed greatly encouraged by their clergy—swal- 
lowed confidently all the marvellous tales reported 
of the celebrated wizard of ‘Rome, who bad suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the Pope himself protec- 
tion from the civil and religious powers of that city. 

In truth the Pope was’a man of clear sense and 
great sagacity, and knowing that Dietro Demetrius 
was simply a philosopher, an astronomer, a scholar 
of profound learning, and a man far in advance of 
his age, had willingly granted him papal authority 
to pursue his studies in Rome, and in all the Papal 
dominions, free from molestation. 

But fame had given Dietro Demetrius the name. 
and unholy powers of a wizard,’ a magician, aud a 
sorcerer; and at the mere mention of the fact that 
they were in the presence of * the wizard of Rome,” 
the four guardians were ready to sink with terror, 

The following were some of the many wonders 
common report said Dietro Demetrius had done: 

“He could make the sun take pictures : 

“ He could hold a sponge or a wet cloth to a man’s 
nostrils, and cut off both of that man’s legs, and the 
man feel no pain: 

“He could give a man gas to breathe, and pull ou: 
every tooth the man had without the patient know- 
ing pain : 

“He could construct a ‘boat of wood, or even 
wholly of iron, put fire and water in it, and ‘it 
would glide about as if alive: 

“He could play with the lightning itself;and make 
it transmit messages on coils of wire: 

“He could take a dead man, and, by a machine 
which he applied, make the corpse stare, strike out, 
grimace, and act fora time as if alive: 

“He had taken the body of a malefactor from the 
gallows, when the man‘had been‘hanging nearly an 
hour, and restored him to‘life by shocks of lightning 
which he held imprisoned in a box of wood and 
metal: 

“He could put in motion heavy machinery with 
hot water: 

“He could do the same without water, using only 
hot air: 

“ He could do the same without firo or water or 
air, using only ‘the heat of the sun : 

“He had discovered great secrets, dangerous 
secrets of heaven and earth: 

“He had invented a kind of powder, to which 
good old-fashioned gunpowder was a mere puff of 
snoke—and gunpowder, as everybody knew then, 
was the invention of the devil and Friar Bacon.” 

And it was very‘true that Dietro Demetrius could 





in chorus, recoiling towards the open window and 


do, aud had done all these wonders—worfders then. 





though damiliar’ now—for this profound,man of 
science had anticipated many of the discoveries and 
inventions of later times, such as chloroform, nitrous 
oxide'gas, the various uses of steam and electricity, 
the photograph, the caloric engine, the electric tele- 
graph, the galvanic’ battery, aud many others. 

But fame also attributed to him, all the supposed 
powers of magic, coupling his name and knowledge 
with ‘the spirits of earth, fire, and air. Everything 
was/said of him, except that he could take portraits 
of the spirits of the dead, for even .the superstition 
of the foolish of that day had not reached that height 
of absurdity and besotted fanaticism—an absurdity 

of folly recently developed in the brains of the so- 

called Spiritualists of 1869. 

It. was not at all wonderful; therefope, that Captain 

Britto and his comrades trembled in the presence of 

this supposed magician, who cally said : 

“IT am Dietro Demetrius, ealled,the Wizard of 

Rome. Iam no wizard, but simply a student of 
science.” 

“ But why are you in Lisbon?” demanded Captain 

Britto. 

“You have no right to question my movements,” 
replied the astronomer with a sudden haugitiness 
and consciousness of superiority that made the oflicer 
quail again. 

But at this moment the face of another man ap- 
peared at the open window, as he stood a-tip-toe on 
the roof and peered in. 

“* Ah,” thought Stonio, as he glanced at this face— 
a broad, fat, and cunning face, full of puguacity and 
treachery—“here ‘is Silva,’ the confectioner. I 
saved his life, and yet for the offered reward he has 
put the guards on my-track. Will lie recognise me 
in this garb, and my beard shorn off ?” 

Senor Silva did not recognise him. He had not 
studied the features of «the: stone-eutter as Lady 
Hilda had ; and even had he done so, tke impression 
caused by those features would not have remained 
upon:his mind as it had upon the admiring heart of 
the noble lady. 

He stared at the disguised secretary no more than 
he stared at Lady Hilda and the astronomer, but es- 
pecially upon the face of the latter did he rivet his 
eyes, in a stare of mingled wonder and terror. 

“Tle does not recognise me,” thought the stone- 
cutter, drawing a long breath of relief. 

“ He wonders at my presence here,” thought Lady 
Hilda, to whom the person of Silva was well known. 

“Can it be possible that this wretch with the head 
of a bull-dog and the heart of a fox, recognises me?” 
thought the astronomer, though his majestic face 
revealed no trace of ary emotion. 

“Ha!” said Silva, catching the eye of one of the 
guards, “who is that? I.mean the white-bearded 
gentleman.” 

“ Demetrius, the Wizard of Rome; the evil one iu 
the form of man, more likely !” 

But Silva uttered a cry of terror.and vanished, 

Looking out of the window after him, the soldier 
saw lim running at dangerous speed over the roof, 
as if eager only to put as great a distances pogsible 
as speedily as he could between jhimself and the ob- 
servatory of Senor Dietro. 

Persons were heard ascending the,stairs which led 
from the room below to the small vestibule of the ob- 
servatory,and as the soldier turned from looking 
after the fugitive confectioner, and wishing iudeed 
that he. himself dared imitate his precipitate retreat 
without orders from his captain, there was a violent 
rapping at the door, immediately following an in- 
effectual effort to open it by these who demanded 
admittance. 

The astronomer, who alone knew the secret of 
opening the door, turned calmly and opened it wide. 

Half-a-seore of guards poured in eagerly, but 
seemed vexed at not finding the one they sought. 

“Well?” said Britto to his second in command, 
who saluted as he recognised his, captain. 

‘““No luck, captain. The fellow is not in this 
house—unless,” he added,after another glance around 
the reom, “he may be up there. I see a ladder Jead- 
ing above * 

“He is not there,” interrupted the astronomer, 
who did not wish the soldiers to ascend, lest they 
might disarrange some valuable instruments. 

“He was here,” said Lady Hilda, coldly. “He 
went out of this room more than an hourago.” 

The presence of these fierce men, several of whom 
had already brushed against Stonio as they moved 
about the small area of the observatory, filled her 
heart with dread lest he might be recognised, and 
either instantly be cut to pieces or carried off to 
prison, whence death alone:could release Lim. 

She did not know how -recently the stone-cutter 
had arrived in Lisbon, and. how ‘mufamiliar his fea- 
tures were to all in the city. Having recognised 
him in his disguise herself, she-wondered that others 
did not, and was eager to (lear the room of the 
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“Captain Britto,” she said, haughtily, “Iam not 
used to such close presence of rude soldiers, and 
desire you to instantly withdraw with your men.” 

There was an anxiety in her eye and voice which 
did not escape the sharp officer, and it flashed upon 
his mind that after all it might be possible that Lady 
Hilda desired to conceal the hiding-place of the 
stone-cutter. He remembered that she had admitted 
having aided him already, and that she had said the 
fugitive had saved her life. It was very probable 
that her gratitude was causing her to still shield 
Stonio. 

So indeed it was, but not in the way Britto ima- 

ined. ‘ 

: It was true, he might offend Lady Hilda by effect- 
ing the c&pture of the stone-cutter, but there was 
the great reward on the other hand; there was ven- 
geance, too, upon the man who had slain his kins- 
man, Alvarez; there was fame and probable promo- 
tion for zeal in the king’s service; and as all this 
swept through his mind ina flash, he hurried toward 
the ladder, saying: 

“Pardon, Lady Hilda, duty demands that I shall 
examine the place above.” 

He ascended, and soon. came down with a shadow 
ef voxation and disappointment on his face, saying: 

“He is not there.” 

“Did I not say so, Captain Britto?” observed 
Lady Hilda, with feigned anger. ‘My word, I sup- 
pose, is nothing with you. Again I desire you to 
withdraw with your men. I shall report you to the 
king for disrespect——” 

“Pardon, Lady Hilda——” began the crestfallen 
officer. 

“Silence! If you desire me to be silent in this 
matter, withdraw and leave this house,” interrupted 
Lady Hilda. 

“Oh, there is some mystery in this affair!” 
thought the officer. “ She is pale; I think she trem- 
bles; I know her voice does, and it is not from anger. 
Who ever heard that Lady Hilda Montredores could 
fly intoa rage? There isa secret here, and I shall 
think of it. Why, she could not be more excited 
were she concealing a‘lover! Out, men! Form in 
the street below, and we will pursue our search else- 
where. If the rascal is dead cr alive, and above 
ground, I shall find him. Lady Hilda will of course 
pardon my zeal in the service of the king,” he added, 
bowing, and keeping his sharp eyes upon the lady’s 
pale face, which all her efforts failed to keep com- 
posed. 

“ Certainly,” she said. 
sir.” 

“My duty, of course,” he said; but adding ina 
whisper which reached her ear only, as be advanced 
with every semblance of profound respect aud bowed 
towards her : 

“My duty shall be forgotten—in your service, 
Lady Hilda.” 

“Oh, 1 have forgiven your want of respect in not 
being satisfied with my statement, Captain Britto.” 

All the guards had now withdrawn, and the officer, 
with a glance at the astronomer and the pretended 
secretary, whispered, anxious to gain her confidence, 
and to betray it, if treachery could serve him: 

“If Lady Hilda desires it, I will not push this 
search for the stone-cutter.” 

* Others will,” replied Lady Hilda, unguardedly. 

There was a flash of triumph in the keen eyes of 
Captain Britto as he heard these words. They as- 
sured him that Lady Hilda desired the escape of the 
stone-cutter. To aid an outlawed man to escape, 
knowing him to be outlawed, was a capital crime. 
Joam Britto was inordinately ambitious. He had 
long admired the magnificent beauty of Lady Hilda, 
who seemed so far above him that he could only se- 
cretly admire and gnash his teeth in the impotency 
of his desires, 

He was one of the satellites of Prince Enrique, 
whom he hated before Lady Hilda appeared at court ; 
and he hated the prince all the more bitterly after the 
beauty of Lady Hilda had tormented his dreams, and 
he had learned that the dazzling heiress of Montre- 
dores was to become the Duchess del Sorno—wife of 
the man he hated while he served. 

Asa shadow of Prince Enrique he had often been 
in the presence of Lady Hilda, and from time to time 
received some gracious though careless notice from 
her, simply because she regarded him as one of the 
friends or companions of the man who was to be her 
husband. 

Of the love that burned in his soul he had never 
dared to speak, guarding: rigidly eye, tongue, and 
gesture, for he feared the merciless jealousy of the 
dark-hearted prince, and could not imagine that 
Prince Enrique did not as devotedly adore that 
heavenly beauty as himself. 

Put Joam Britto was ever awake to see a chance 
for aivaneement at court, and though he had never 
permitica Lady Hilda ner anyone else to suspect 
that his heart was devoured with’a passion for her, 


“Do your duty always, 





he was ever on the watch for an intrigue, and his 
acutenegs now told him that he might gain some 
hold upon her confidence by aid of which he might 
afterwards dare to step more buldly. 

Prince Enrique had been too cautious totake Joam 
Britto into his full confidence, and therefore Captain 
Britto was not one of the conspirators in the plot 
with which the sudden outbreak of the stone-cutters 
had seriously interfered. The prince was assured 
that his satellite would be of his party in the suc- 
cessfully begun revolution, and therefore had made 
no confidant of him in that matter. Still, the keen- 
witted officer had detected that something secret 
and formidable was afoot, and the events of the 
night had led him to suspect that a premature in- 
surrection had been attempted, and if so, this 
Stonio, of whose prowess so much was said, must be 
concerned in it; and it was very evident that Lady 
Hilda desired the escape of Stonio. 

Here then was a chance for Joam Britto to learn 
something of some mystery, no matter what, by which 
he might rise at court, or even into the favour of Lady 
Hilda, and therefore it was that he whispered: 

“Tf Lady Hilda desires it, I will not push this 
search for the stone-cutter.” 

Her unguarded reply, “Others will,” encouraged 
him to add: 

“ To me has the capture of Stonio, whoever he may 
be, been especially assigned, Lady Hilda. He saved 
your life, and you are desirous to servehim. Were 
you not Lady Hilda, and I but poor Joam Britto, I 
would say it is your duty to try to save him. CanI 
be of service to you, or to him? I wish to make 
amends for even appearing to doubt your ladyship’s 
word.” 

Neither the astronomer nor the stone-cutter could 
hear a word of this whispered conversation. The 
eyes of the fo:m>r remained steady in their gaze 
upon the intelligent but treacherous face of the officer, 
as if calmly readiug every thought in his heart. 

The gaze of the disguised stone-cutter was study- 
ing the features of the astronomer, in fact it had been 
much so engaged ever since he had heard him called 
by the terrified soldier, “Demetrius the Magician, 
the Wizard of Rome.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Viceroy of India has applied to the Home 
Government to send out a civil engineer, possessed 
of special experience, to be employed in examining 
the coast of India with a view of discovering sites 
for ports. 

EnGusn Errors IN ARCHITECTURE,—It is cha- 
racteristic of Englishmen when dealing with artis- 
tic questions, that they frequently forget propriety 
and circumstance in carrying out their desires for 
reproducing forms of art which are admirable in 
other countries and climates and for other purposes. 
Thus our windy hills and bleak moors are studded 
with “Italian” villas, our smoky cities enriched 
with buildings which effer costly carvings to the 
destructive air and its deposits of soot. It was but 
the other day, at a tremendous cost, we finished in 
granite the parapets of the Thames Embankment, 
and wrought them, not in the grave manner of the 
Egyptians when dealing with the same material, or 
what would have been best, in a simple form of 
Gothic character, but with the elaborate, angular, 
and manifold mouldings of one of the noblest 
phases of Gothic art, which were wisely adapted for 
soft stone only. Thus we threw both money and 
labour away. London is rife with blunders like 
these. We spoiled a good arch and a tolerable 
colossal statue by bringing them together at Hyde 
Park ,Corner. Having got them there, and our 
blunder being obvious, we obstinately keep together 
what, if apart, would be ornaments, to form eye- 
sores. A frightful sum was spent on the facade of 
the British Museum, and a colonnade erected to 
darken one of its most important galleries. We 
spoiled Trafalgar Square and the National Gallery 
by sticking in a small space in the middle of its 
large area a column which would have been an ex- 
ample of bad art, but is fatal where it is. Instances 
of such defective judgment are almost innumerable 

GuILLotrninG.— Does death instantly ensue on the 
head being severed from the body ? is a question that 
has been much discussed since the execution of 
Troppman, ‘There appear to be very strong reasons 
for believing that death is not instantaneous, A letter 
from Dr. Pinel has expressed an opinion that not 
only is death delayed, but it is possible that it may 
be postponed for two hours, or even more, the head 
remaining not only alive, but capable of sensation, 
during the interval. The subject is so painfully in- 
teresting, and iu the cause of humanity so important, 
that we offer no apology for recurring to it. The 
physiological facts are simple. The head is the 
animal proper ; the body is but an appendage for the 
purposes of ministering to its sustenance and ful- 











a 
filling its behests. The trunk is an apparatus oop. 
structed to act as the reservoir of food. It stands to 
the head exactly in the same relation as a railw, 
tender to the locomotive engine with which it ig egy. 
nected. It contains the store-house of fuel and other 
necessaries: the digestive organs to appropriate ang 
prepare the supplies contributed from without; th, 
lungs to expose the blood to the air for the Purposes 
of oxygenation and decarbonization ; the heart to 
circulate the blood, which, as everybody knows, jg 
the vehicle of life and food. These organs are essen. 
tial to life, but only because they minister to the 
head, in common with the rest of the body, the mato- 
rials which it requires, The head can live after jig 
separation from the body just so long as the last 
supply of nutriment will suffice for it. The extremj- 
ties, as too many unfortunately find by experience, 
are dispensable. The head is the seat of life, and 
this life is only indirectly terminated by cutting of 
the supplies, or, in other words, by starving to death, 
but it should be understood and ought certainly to 
have some effect upon a humane people in deter- 
mining whether they really mean to inflict the un- 

ralleled agony of such a death on the victims of 
justice. Imagine for one moment the terror of being 
conscious all through the fall of the axe—which, 
from what we kuow of dreams, may seem an age~ 
and afterwards until faintness supervene. It is true, 
as Dr. Pinel points out, that the blood which flows 
from the head comes chiefly from the great vessels 
of the neck, not from those of the brain. Moreover, 
the smaller arteries contract and retain the blood, and 
even continue to propel it by their own contractile 
force, so that the brain, except by consciousness and 
pain, is not aware of the loss of the body until the 
last particle of blood which has entered its arteries 
has been forced through the brain and nourished it. 
It is even possible that the wound quickens the 
sensory nervous system to increased action for the 
time, The inability to move is of course no proof 
of incapacity for feeling; the fixed points of most of 
the muscles are removed by the severance from the 
body. It is possible that the eyes may move even 
consciously, but this is doubtful. It is, however, 
more than probable that the poor wretgh sees, hears, 
and retains all the faculties of special sense in their 
acuteness for an awful moment of uncertain duration 
after his execution. 

CrossING THE CHANNEL.—At length a scheme in 
outline has been laid before the public whicli pro- 
mises to put the desideratum of improved communi- 
cation between England and France within our reach 
at a moderate risk and cost. Of course, we do not 
refer to the proposal to drive a tunnel beneath the 
bed of the sea from England to France, nor to that 
which, at the expense of about thirty millions ster- 
ling, would carry a line across the Straits upon 190 
towers at a height of 500 ft. above the sea level. 
We do not doubt that modern science is equal to 
either of these feats, but we seriously question 
whether they could ever pay the cost of their con- 
struction, and, still more, whether capitalists would 
ever have faith enough to subscribe the indispensable 
wherewithal. We dismiss fhem from consideration, 
therefore, as, in a commefcial sense, impracticable. 
The scheme to which we allude as a hopeful one is 
that of Mr. John Fowler. The main features of it 
may be described in few words. It is designed to 
carry an unbroken line of communication between 
shore and shore, not above, or beneath, but upon, the 
sea, by means of “large ferry-boats, of 450 ft. in 
length and proportionate breadth, drawing about 
twelve feet of water, which, from their size aod 
form, will be nearly free from all tossing and rolling 
in the heaviest Channel seas.” Between the upper 
and main decks of these boats an entire train of car- 
riages would pass from and to the lines of railway, 
without making it necessary for the passengers (0 
alight from them, unless they should prefer to avail 
themselves of the accommodation of “ well-lighted 
and well-warmed saloons, with means of reading, 
writing, &c., which will make the sea voyage the 
mest agreeable part of the journey.” Under the 
main-deck goods-trucks are to be carried, the weight 
of which will serve as ballast to the vessel, and in- 
crease its steadiness. The passage (say from Dover 
to Audresselles) will be made in-an hour, and the 
transfer of the carriages between the railway aud 
the boats on each side of the Straits will be effected 
within five minutes by hydraulic apparatus. The 
great recommendations of this project aro that it 
will not require an enormous outlay ; that it may be 
made fully available for itspurpose within two years, 
and that it will reduce to the merest trifle, even if it 
do not altogether get.rid of, the usual annoyances 
and perils of a sea passage. Preliminary steps, V? 
understand, are already ip progress for ascertains 
what point of the French voast offers the most 4° 
vautageous site for a luading-port, aud there sees 
to.be a strong probability that the enterprise will be 
carried into effect. 
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THE VICTIM OF FATE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Morntna came at last, and there was a tap at 
he state-room door. The marquis opened it, and 
admitted the young man whose frank countenance 
had struck him on the previous evening. He was 
very grave. 

He sat down beside the marquis, and said : 

“Sir, Tam assigned the duty of acting as your 
second in the singular encounter which the strange 
man I am serving under has arranged between you 
and himself for reasons known only to him.” 

“Tt matters little who serves me as second,” re- 
plied the marquis, ‘If Heaven favours me in this 
contest, I suppose you and your fellow fiends will 
—— the fall of their leader, in spite of his 
pledges.” 

“You do wrong to class me with them,” said the 
young man, sadly. “I am among them, but not of 
them. Sinee I have been in the service I have 
struck no blow at an honest man, and when it has 
been my duty to point a gun, I have taken care that 
the shot should do no injury.” 

. Why are you here, then ?” asked the marquis, 
in surprise. 

“To identify, to unmask, and, if occasion offers, 
to arrest and bring to justice the atrocious ruffian 
who has so long been the scourge of the Antilles,” 
replied the young seaman, speaking in a whisper. 

For this purpose alone I came on board the ac- 
cursed barque. I could have killed hercaptain by a 
male shot in more than one of our engagements, 

ut that would not satisfy me. I reserved, him for 
the gallows. Still, if he falls by your hand, so be 
it. Ihave his confidence, and that of his crew, and 
susneed him in the command. Once master of the 
parque, I shall take her into a place where she will be 
surrounded by a fleet of Spanish armed vessels. I 
- the only one on board, besides the commander, 
br can sail her—even Rodrigo Silva knows no- 
thing of navigation. When I enlisted I gave the 
sony of Gaspar—my full name is Gaspar Perez. I 
— been first mate of a trading-vessel, and volun- 
— in this desperate service with the knowledge 
of the Spanish admiralty, less in the hope of a re- 
— than in that of bringing to his deserts a man 
_ more to be dreaded because he has talents, 
education, energy, and indomitable conrage, all per- 
ye to the destruction of his fellow-creatures. 
lave spoken of your success, but I will not dis- 
guise from you—for you are a brave man—that 





[SOLE SURVIVORS OF THE PIRATE CREW.] 


your chance is one of a thousand. The man is 
equally adroit in the use of all weapons. You have 
chosen the pistol. Now I have seen him do more 
than snuff a candle or split a bullet on a knife-blade 
at twenty paces. I have seen him put nine bullets 
out of ten through the eyelet of a reef-point in the 
main topsail. Now, if you fall, is there anything 
Le, a for you—any last command that I can 

“T have written a letter to my wife,” said the 
marquis, and his voice faltered. ‘‘ Will you take 
charge of it? You will find it addressed to the care 
of her solicitor; but you must see poor Coralline, 
and tell her of my last moments.” 

“Tf 1 live and escape, I will do your errand,” 
answered Gaspar. 

“T trust you,” replied the marquis. ‘ But you 
must promise me that no eye but yours shall ever 
look even at the outside of this letter. Should this 
villain, Pedro Ramon, discover Coralline’s address, 
he will find means of reaching her, and then worse 
than death would befall her.” 

“Trust to me,”’ said Gaspar. “I have posses- 
sion of papers that would cost me my life if the 
pirate knew their contents. Your letter shall go 
M3 them, and I will destroy it if I cannot deliver 
it. 

The marquis surrendered the letter to the charge 
of the young adventurer. 

** Are aay aware,” asked the latter, “ that you 
are not the only prisoner on board the barque ?” 

** Who else are in the clutches of the fiend ?” in- 
quired the marquis. 

** An old lady taken from your ship.” 

“ Mademoiselle Armantine Lasalle, my poor wife's 
aunt,” said the marquis. ‘‘ What will be her fate?” 

“T know not,” said Gaspar, sadly. ‘She was 
taken by one of the crew, and as she is neither 
young nor beautiful, he will decide on the manner 
of her death. But she is doomed—Pedro Ramon 
makes away with all his prisoners.” 

“Poor Mademoiselle Armantine!”’ said the mar- 
quis. 

“ Are you ready now?” asked Gaspar, softly. 

“Quite ready,” replied the marquis. “I have 
prayed—I have written to my wife—I have nothing 
more to do.”’ 

‘One moment,’’ said Gaspar, with his hand upon 
the door-lock. ‘ You are to be placed face to face, 
fifteen paces apart. Iam to give the word. Fire 
instantly—it is your only chance.” 

“TI thank you for the counsel,” said the marquis, 
pressing the young man’s hand. 





When they came on deck ioqrther, ‘the sun had 


just burst from the horizon, fl g the waves with 
crimson splendour and tinging the broad sails with 
the same ruddy hue. Over a gently undulating 
surface, impell by a fine but light wind, the barque 
stretched slowly along her course. It was a lovely 
morning, serene and smiling as if no deeds of death 
were doing beneath the sun-bright arch of heaven. 

The crew were mustered, and they were dressed 
in such a variety of costume that they looked like 
a bevy of carnival masqueraders, for they had put 
on every species of finery their numerous captures 
had supplied them with. One man, whose whole 
dress consisted of a pair of canvas trousers, had 
twisted a costly cashmere shawl round his waist, in 
which were stuck a pistol and a sheath-knife. An- 
other had donned the scarlet uniform of a British 
officer, a third, a priest’s cassock and band, while a 
few, not long removed from their native wilderness, 
wore nothing but a waistcoat. 

With that morbid acuteness of perception which 
is strongly develcp:d in moments of extreme peril, 
the marquis noted every feature of this strange, 
wild scene. The grotesqueness of some of the figures 
even provoked a smile from his pale lips. 

Removing his ghze from the crew, he beheld the 
Spanish outlaw, who saluted him with a bow. Old 
Rodrigo Silva and Gaspar offered the French noble- 
man the choice of a pair of heavy navy-pistols, and 
then measured the distance and placed the men, fac- 
ing each other, in the shadow of a sail. 

Gaspar stepped backward from the line of fire, 
and asked : 

“ Are you ready ?”” 

“ Ready !”’ replied two voices, equally stern and 


steady. 

‘* Fire !’’ cried Gaspar. 

Two reports, nearly simultaneous, followed, but 
with varying results. Montrose’s pistol-ball grazed 
the outlaw’s cheek and severed a dark lock from his 
head, while the Spaniard’s missile pierced the brave 
heart of the French marquis, who sprang upward 
with a convulsive movement and then fell back on 
the deck with a heavy thud. His lips moved a little, 
and Gaspar, who bent over him, thought he uttered 
the word “ Coralline,” but it was a death-whisper— 
almost unintelligible. 

The slayer cast one proud glance at his crew, who 
witnessed this new proof of almost supernatural 
dexterity with awe and admiration, and his features 
were as composed as if he wore a mask of marble. 





‘Ts he dead ?” he asked sternly of Gaspar, who 
was examining the fallen man. 
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** Stone dead,” answered Gaspar, almost reproach- 

fully. \ 
“Then tie a forty-two pound shot to his feet and 
throw him overboard,’’ ordered the outlaw, in the 
same unmoved tone. “ Let him sink in his uniform 
as he lived—a braver man never wore it.’’ 

The body of the French captain, weighted with 
iron, was about to be committed to the deep, when 
the outlaw again spoke: 

“Hold! He shall have a fitting shroud.” 

He left the deck for a moment, and returned, 
bringing with him the flag of the Invincible. 

“ Put that about him, Gaspar,”’ he said. 

The young man performed this last officc, and 
then four of the crew, lifting ‘the body over the 
vessel's side, dropped it into the deep. The outlaw, 
bending over the bulwark, watched the plunge of 
the corpse with a fixed, stony gaze. As tho head 
disappeared, there was a commotion in the waters, 
and another dark mass followed it—a shark that 
had been swimming round the vessel with only his 
back fin visible, 

‘The outlaw turned away with a shudder. 

Zampa approached him. 

** Captain,” said he, “ don’t forget that my priso- 
ner is still alive.” 

“* Deal with her as you please,” replied the out- 
law, ‘‘and see that no one disturbs me till to-mor- 
row. Whoever intrudes upon my privacy takes his 
life in his hands.” 

He disappeared down the gangway, strode to his 
state-room, and locked himself in. 

Zampa followed him, and after shrouding his head 
and form in a cloak, took out a key and unlocked 
the door of another state-room—that in which 
Mademoiselle @ had been imprisoned for 
nearly a day. 

The aged woman was seated on a transom—her 
head bowed down on her breast, and a small cross 
of gold clasped in her hands. 

She looked up as the door opened and closed, and 
her visitor stood with his back against 1t. 

* Aro you the captain of this ship ?”’ she asked. 

Zampa shook his head. 

** What has become of the frigate ?” 

** Sunk,” he replied. 

* And the marquis P” 

** Shot.” 

* And what is to be my fate ?” asked the unhappy 
woman. 

* Death,” replied Zampa. 

Armantine Lasalle did not quail. She came of 
that race whose boast it was that even if the arch of 
Heaven should sink they would sustain it on their 
lance-points—a race which was destined soon after 
to furnish to the revolutionary guillotine thousands 
of illustrious victims—men, women, and even chil: 
dren, and not one of whom stooped to beg mercy, 
or showed a sign of fear upon the fatal scaffold. 

It was a moment of horror when she was carried 
on board the barque through a storm of shot and 
steel, and knew that she was a prisoner ona pirate 
ship. But from that time she dismissed all weak 
tremblings and vain hopes, and nerved herself to 
meet her certain fate. 

She had passed the night in prayer, and now tlie 
announcement of her doom sent but a momentary 
shudder through her frame. 

‘Miserable woman !”’ said Zampa, flinging off his 
cloak—*‘ look at me. Do you know me?” 

“Yes,” replied the prisoner, disdainfully ; “ you 
are Zampa.”’ 

“Do you remember that the scourge was laid on 
my back by your orders ?”” 

“Perfectly. I was foolish. I sentenced you to 
forty lashes ; I should have given you a hundred.” 

** What became of my mother ?”’ asked Zampa. 

“You have probably heard by'this time,”’ an- 
swered Mademoiselle Lasalle. “ If not, I can tell 
you very briefly. She tried to poison me, and I 
made her swallow the same venom she prepared for 
me. 

“Yes, vile murderess, but you little dreamed 
that the same fate was reserved for you,” replied 
the man. ‘“ Prepare to die.” 

**T am prepared.”’ 

A goblet of water was standing on the table. 

Zampa took from his breast a small phial, and 
poured the contents into the water, which instantly 
became turbid, and emitted a nauseating smell. 

He then handed the vessel to the prisoner. 

‘** Have you put in enough?” asked the prisoner, 
calmly, ‘* or do you mean to inflict lingering torture 
upon mer 

“Drink!” was the only word vouchsafed in 
answer. 

Armantine raised the goblet steadily to her lips, 
drained it to the bottom, and then set it on the 
table, after which she folded her shawl abont her 
head and person, and reclined on the transom. 

The man fixed his eyes on her shrouded form. 

The woman’s drapery was shaken by a convulsive 
movement, accompanied by low moans for a few 
minutes, and then all was still. 

The man removed the shawl, and there lay a 








rigid figure, the lips tightly compressed, the eyes 
staring wide open. There was something so terrible 
in the stony glare of those sightless orbs, that even 
the avenger hastened to shroud them again. 

‘** Mother,” he muttered, looking upward, “‘ you 
are avenged! But I must finish my work.” 

With a shudder that he could not repress, he 
lifted the lifeless form and bore it on deck, where 
he attached a weight to its feet and threw it over- 
board. 

The outlaw did not emerge from his seclusion un- 
til the next day, when he came on deck, looking 
stern, careworn, and haggard. 

Gaspar and Silva saluted him in silence, but 
Zampa approached him, and said, ina low voice : 

“Thanks, captain—you had your vengeance, and 
you gave me mine!” 

* What have you done with her?” asked the 
outlaw. 

“There,” replied Zampa, pointing to the water, 
to signify that it covered his victim. 

But he started back in horror, and grasped the 
arm of Ramon. 

es What is the matter?” cried Ramon,. cagerly. 
* Spoak!”’ 

** Look there,” replied Zampa, with a shudder. 

Tho outlaw gazed in the direction of Zampa’s 
trembling finger, and thembeheld a spectaclkewhich 
thrilled even his nerves of'steel,. 

The weight destined tosink the dead woman was 
too light, and she had risen) head and shoulders 
above the water, and was following the barque, the 
action of the waves giyinga mockery of life to the 
horrible spectre: Thexight arm;buoyed up by the 
billows, waspointing*imthe direetion.of the-vessel, 
as if extend ie conseious*menace.. . 

The pirates were soon aware of , tle spectacle, 
and gazed at it, muttering that’ it>was: ominous ; 
and many a vengeful glance was cast at Zanwpay, as 
if he had brought ill-luek on the vessel'‘and.crew. 

The two stern chasers were brought to bear on 
the threatening phantom, and the outlaw pointed 
and fired.them with his own hand. 

Both shots took effect, for when the smoke rose 
the ill-omened apparition wasno longer seen. But 
the incident left a bad impression on the men, 
nearly every one of whom was ignorant and super- 
stitious. r 

After moody discussion they settled down into 
the conviction that itwas no tangible body that 
had followed them, but. a spectre, and that hence- 
forth they were doomed to dwell in a haunted 
ship. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Many days, unmarked by any incident worthy of 
record, followed the cruel. events it has been our 
duty to recount. During the interval, the crew of 
the corsair exhibited many symptoms of weariness 
and discontent. They were gathered in groups on 
deck, jabbering and muttering, and expressing dis- 
satisfaction at their forced idleness. 

“Their captain was acting strangely,” they said. 
*TInstead of diligently scarching for prizos, he al- 
lowed the direction of the wind to determiue his 
course, and when danger threatened, he ran right 
into its jaws, as if he wished to destroy his vessel. 
The fight with the French frigate had cost them 
some of their best men—and what bettor off vere 
they for it ?” 

During this period of inaction, the outlaw had re- 
mained for the most part secluded in his cabin, only 
showing himself on.deck for a. few moments at a 
time, merely to cast a glance at the sails: The tell- 
tale compass, let into the ceiling of the cabin, 
showed him as he sat below that. his. instructions 
as to the. vessel’s course were obeyed, and the 
officer ofthe deck reported to him regularly at the 
completion of his turn of duty. 

Plunged in reverie, brooding over memories and 
plans which he confided to no one, the Spanish out- 
law showed himself impatient of any intrusion on his 
solitude. But one day Rodrigo Silva took it upon 
him to brave his displeasure by secking an inter- 
view with him. 

He found the outlaw seated at his table, with his 
head resting on his hand. An open book lay face 
downwards on the cloth, a goblet of wine stood un- 
tasted at his elbow—there were writing materials 
before him, but not a line on the' uppermost sheet 
of paper. 

As Silva dropped himself heavily into a chair, 
the outlaw started, raised his head, and looked at 
him angrily. 

‘* What is your business with me? who sent for 
you? How dare you disturb me in this way ?” 

“This is curt greeting, shipmate!” growled the 
old man-of-war's-man, 

““ Shipmate !’’ echoed the, outlaw, scornfully. 

“ Aye—shipmate !” replied old Rodrigo, undaunt- 
edly. ‘‘ Come, come, Don. Ramon, don't try any of 
your black looks on nie.*.You are captain of the 
barque, and when you don’t shirk your duty, [and all 
the rest are ready to follow you to the death. But 


——_.. 


when you shut yourself up below, leave the ship in 
command of that young springald—I don’t mean to 
say that he isn’t a good seaman—do nothing andj 
order nothing for days and days, you can’t wonder 
that the men murmur.” 

“So they murmur—do they ?”’ remarked the ont- 
law, seornfully. ‘* Well—what is thet to me ?” 

“Everything,” said Silva. “ You yourself changed 
them from chattels into men, and if they mutiny, 
what can two or three men do against a horde of 
savages ? I haven’t the influence over them I mizht 
have—Gaspar, a new-comer, they know nothing 
about.”’ 

** Well—well,” said the outlaw, impatiently; 
“ what do you wish me to do?” 

“To shake off this lethargy,” answered Silva— 
“to show yourself among them—to speak them Jair 
—to say something to them to keep them quiet.” 

The outlaw knit his brow and reflected for a 
moment—then he said: 

** Go on deck and muster the crew—I will follow 
you direcily.” 

Rodrigo retired, and immediately afterwards his 
shrill-whistle was heard. r 

““So—so,” muttered the outlaw to himself, “I 
‘must.stoop to this rabble, must I? It seems so.”’ 

He dressed himself with great care—backled to 
his side a splendidly-mounted sabre, stuck his pis- 
tols in his belt, and puta fresh, clean Panama on 
hishead. His loose trowsers, easy-fitting sack and 
shirt open at the throat displayed to the best ad- 
vantage his muscular, lithe and active figure, the 
strength and symmetry of which might challenge 
the admiration.of man or woman. The fiend had 
not yet set upon. his brow the signet with which 
sooner or later he brands every one of his vassals. 
His face still shone with maseuline beauty. 

Mounting to the quarter-deck with a light step, 
he was receivéd by the assembled crew with a 
hearty cheer, prompted, it is true, and led off by 
Rodrigo Silva. 

“Well, shipmates,”’ said he, gracefully acknow- 
ledging the compliment by removing his hat, ‘‘I am 
glad to see youin such fine spirits this mornang; 
it shows that you haven’t forgotten our last victory. 
But I’m told there are some grumblers among you.” 

“No—no,” protested Silva, and parrot-like the 
crew repeated the negative. 

“Tt is useless to deny it, my friend,” continued 
the outlaw, “I can read what is passing in your 
minds. You complain that we have made no prizes 
of late. Now, do you know the reason *—we have 
made ourselves such a terror that the birds are get- 
ting shy. I might, itis true, if I had chosen, have 
hunted up a stray sail here or there—but I have 
purposely kept out. of the way, for I wish to convey 
the impression that I have gone into other latitudes, 
and then when nothing has. been seen or heard of us 
for a long time, the traders will take courage, and 
the Gulf be again whitened with their canvas. 
Then we will swoop down. into'the flock and take 
our pick, instead of having to put.up with a mo- 
lasses schooner on a sugar-dragger of no earthly 
use tous, You may have thouglit it was foolhardy 
and useless for me to attack. the frigate—but you 
must remember that I ran away from her at first, 
and only fought her when I was certain of victory. lf 
T had not done so, if I not, returned and sunk 
her, do you not think,.after she had once found out 
our rig and tonnage, she would have followed us 
up and taken us at disadvantage? She was a dan- 
gerous. enemy, and so we destroyed her. But I have 
had enough of fighting—my object, as well as yours, 
is plunder. Wercan afford to wait. We have full 
and plenty on board, and. you know that Iam no 
niggard of my stores. If Lhave kept apart from 
you for some days, it was that I might lay plans for 
a successful cruise: I was occupied. all the time 
with your interests: If yow think my views differ 
from yours, you are very much mistaken—weare all 
outlaws, and we must. sink or swim or hang to- 
gether.” 

He paused, and a spontaneous cheer testified the 
approbation and good will of the crew. 

“Now, shipmates,” said the outlaw, in conclu- 
sion. ‘‘ Let us have a jubilee to celebrate our vic- 
tory over the Frenchman. Bring out the fiddle and 
the banjo, and make yourselves merry to your hearts’ 
content.” 

If the exordium of the outlaw’s oration was happy 
in its careless ease, his peroration was.no less feli- 
citous, and though his gaiety was as forced as 
lago’s when he urged Michael Cassio to conviviality, 
still none of the ignorant blacks knew that it came 
from a joyless and rayless -heart. ‘Chey responded 
cordially to his invitation, and the deck of the cor- 
sair was given up to revelry. 

Rodrigo distributed biscuit, cheese, smoked beef, 
confectionery, preserves, rum, claret, and sugar with 
a liberal hand. Some of the buccaneers got up an 
impromptu -masquerade, the younger and more 
active putting on female dresses. A little band of 
amateur musicians also arrayed themselves in female 
apparel, and powdered their crisp locks with flour. 





Several of them wore necklaces anc ear-rings of 
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conuine gems. Untroubled by any sense of moral 

~esponsibility they frolicked as carelessly as they 

fought fiereely, and eared as little for the: halter 
that awaited them prospectively as for the batteries 
they braved in their desperate engagements. 

When they were tired of dancing,. they fell to on 
the refreshments with the appetites of sharks, and 
washed down their food with copious draughts of 
wine and punch. 

Tho outlaw called his lieutenant aside. 

“ Gaspar,’’ said he, “I have observed yon never 
drink—a commendable virtue.’ You will, therefore, 
please act as butler to these demi-savages ; let them 
have plenty, but not too much. I usually entrusted 
this office to Silva, but of late I have noticed that 
the old sea-dogis getting rather too fond of his grog, 
and it won’t do to give a blind man the leadership 
of the blind.” 

“ Taccept the trust,” replied Gaspar, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘ Rely upon it, I shall do my duty.” 

Tho outlaw relieved the man at the wheel, and 
sent him forward to enjoy’ himself among his ship- 
mates. Zampa, who had fallen in the estimation of 
his fellows, and who had no desire to participate in 
their revel, kept near his. commander, ready to re- 
ceive and execute any order he might give. 

There was a breeze blowing, and the barque 
worked to windward, obeying her: helm faithfully, 
and dashing! off the spray from her sharp bow: 
Every stay was taut and trae, yet there were 
bunches of oakum and clumsy knots fastened to the 
rigging, so that it might appear. rotten, neglected, 

ni awkwardly spliced when-seen through a distant 

‘ So with the canvas, there was. not a. hole, a 

rent, or a patch in the huge sails,-the fabrication of 

which had consumed many a bolt of costly Russia 
duck, yet they were artistically. smeared with stains 
of brown paint, and looked even at a little distance 
as if they were so many masses of patchwork that 

a slight squall would rend to ribbons or blow out of 

the bolt-ropes. 

Gaspar went about among the men, dispensing 
the grog, Silva performing the humble office of serv- 
ing out the viands. Old Rodrigo: looked’ with an 
evil eye upon his associate, and ore him no good- 
will for having relieved him of his usual duty, though 
aware that the change had been the captain’s doing: 
Not daring to quarrel with an arrangement made by 
the highest authority, he solaced himeelf, first; by 
grumbling in an under tone, then by repeated 
draughts of French brandy; and though he was a 
hardened toper, yet his limitless indulgence began 
finally to tell upon him. He rolled away to the for- 
ward deck, taking care to keep out of the scope of 
the outlaw’s keen glance, sat down ona spare spar, 
and droned out the chorus of his favourite ditty : 
“Aud when the liquor it is out, and the locker it:is low, 

Then to sea onee more in: the ebony trade 

*T will be time for us:to go!” 

And he then fell fast asleep. 

The buccaneers found their. lieutenant no nig- 
gardly cup-bearer,, The momenta man reached him 
forth his can, it was filled to the brim. But no 
quarrelling or noise followed. 

“The moment you make a noise,” said he, “ that 
moment I stop your grog. If you are noisy I shall 
know that you are getting too much,’ 

Therefore the pirates, preferring liquor to uproar, 
sat silently saturating themselves with the stimu- 
lants unstintingly served out to them: 

Once, when the lieutenant stepped aft to exchange 
a word with the captain, the latter complimented 
him on the perfect order he had succoeded in keep- 
ing among the crew. 

[t was near nightfall, and the captain had retired 
to his cabin, leaving Zampa at the wheel, when the 
look-out on the main-top reported:a sail off the lee- 
bow. He should have done so long before, but the 
bottle of liquor which Gaspar had allowed him to 
slip into his poeket when he went. aloft, had much 
to do with his lack of:vigilance. 

Gaspar, who had removed the remains of the feast, 
the crew having become) completely gorged and 
stupefied, andshaving retired to sleep off tho fumes 
of their debaueh, seized a glass and scanned the 
stranger, who was bearing down on. thom with all 
his canvas set, before a humming breeze, the dis- 
tance between the two vessels lessening every mo- 
ment, since the pirate was lying close to the wind, 
and tho other vessel running free. 

His countenance brightened as he noticed that 
she was av armed brig under Spanish colours, 
prior perhaps twenty guns, spreading a cloud 

Canvas. 

«, ut my eyes do not deceive me,” he thought, 
that is the Santissima Maria, Captain Olivarez.” 
A shot fired across the pirate’s bow summoned 

her to show her eolours. 

ihe report brought the outlaw on deck. 

A. hen did you make her out?” he asked, 


ey 
Stuy. 


_ Lhis moment,” answered the lieutenant. 
You have neglected your duty,” replied the outs 
Why didn’t you put the barque before the 


giass. 





*T had no orders,”’ answered Gaspard. 

**Fool!” retorted the captain. ‘ But this,is no 
time to waste words.”’ 

He. instantly issued: the necessary orders, the 
gad reversed her course, and all sail was made on 
ner. 

The manceuvre, however, was not executed with 
the magical promptitude that had hitherto charac- 
terised the seamanship of the rover, the delay 
occurring from the stupefied condition of the crew ; 
so that when the vessel came before the wind, the 
armed brig was close in her wake, so near, indeed, 
that a shot from her pivot-gun came crashing 
through the bulwarks of the corsair, sweeping a 
trail of splinters across the deck. 

The outlaw pointed one of the stern chasers on 
the brig, and Gaspar was preparing to sight the 
other, when the captain thundered out: 

‘“ Leave that gun alone and send Rodrigo Silva to 
me. Zimpa, keep before the wind; see to it that 
she does not vary a single point.” 

He fired his gun, and then, springing: om the car- 
riage; watched the effect of his shot.. A cloud of 
splinters from the bow of the brig:answered the 
impact of the iron missile. 

At that instant a strange noise caused the outlaw 
to look upward. 

The maintopsail, blown out of the bolt ropes, was 
flapping fiercely in the air. 

“ Sight that other gun!” exclaimed the outlaw to 
Silva, who now presented himself before his com- 
mander. One glance of the rover’s keen eye de- 
tected the condition of the sailor, 

With a deep oath, he drew his cutlass, and dealt 
him such a blow with the flat of the blade that he 
felled the old seaman to the deck, 

“Lie there!’’ he muttered through his tecth. 

The buccaneers had staggered to their guns, had 
loaded them, and run them out, without waiting 
for orders. - 

The. outlaw flew to the batteries, and called the 
men from their quarters. 

“We must not fight, but fly,” he said to the few 
who were comparatively sober enough to under- 
stand him. 

At that moment the Spanish brig, thrown up into 
the wind for a moment, delivered a broadside with 
terrible'effect. The air was full of splinters, the 
deck of the barque covered with dead and wounded, 
thé rigging cut as if with knives. 

“We may yet: eseape,’’ muttered the outlaw. 
‘* But first for that villain Gaspar.” 

He had a cocked pistol in his hand, and looked 
round for the man who, he was now convinced, had 
played him false. Gaspar was in'the act of climb- 
ing out of the main hatchway. The outlaw fired but 
missed. Before he could draw another pistol, Gas- 
par had sprung on the rail, and plunged overboard. 
Diving deep he came to the surface at some dis- 
tance, and was seen swimming towards the gun 
brig, which launched a boat to take him in. His 
treachery was now patent. 

But it was no time to think even of such an event 
as this—the vital point was to make sail, and in 
spite of her crippled condition the barque began to 
exhibit her superior speed. 

The manceuvre executed by the gun brig for the 
purpose of delivering her broadside, had cost her 
some valuable moments, and fortune seemed once 


more to smile upon the corsair. 

The wind had now risen to a gale, and the barque 
flew before it like a storm-bird. Onthe otherhand, 
the brig was falling astern, and moreover she was 
soon seen to be reducing her canvas. 

“ Hurrah!” shonted theoutlaw; ‘“ my star is once 
more in the ascendant. We shall be saved as sure 
as fate.” 

But Zampa came'up to him with a troubled face, 
and whispered something in his ear. . 

“A leak, you say!” muttered the corsair. “It 
must be stopped.” 

“Impossible!” replied Zampa. ‘“ Hark! don’t 
you hear the water rushing in? The barque has 
been seuttled.” 

‘ We must take to the boats !’’ said the outlaw. 

At that moment. a tremendous explosion took 
place, and all was over in an instant of time. The 
fate of the French frigate had overtaken her victor. 
By treachery or accident the magazine had been 
fired. If Gaspar had been the doer of this deed he 
had made sure work of it, whether he lived to enjo 
his triumph or sank beneath the waters of the Gulf. 

When the sun rose upon the Florida shore next 
day, it looked down on the sole survivors of the 
wreck—the outlaw and Zampa. Thrown far into 
the sea by the explosion, they swam bravely till 
they secured a fragment of the wreck, on which 
they drifted towards the shore. Zampa would have 
perished but for the exertions of the Spaniard, who 
revived his courage when it was sinking, and lashed 
him to the spar when his strength was failing. 
With the dawn of the day they found: themselves 
among the rocks, and a second struggle for exist- 
ence ensued. Bruised and bleeding, they at last 
found thomselves above high-water mark. 





“T know not what impelled me to struggle,” said 
the outlaw, gloomily. ‘Stripped a second time of 
all, except these diamonds on my fingers, a hunted 
outlaw, what lies before me but misery and a shame- 
ful death ? The fortune I pursued has again escaped 
me. 

“ Master,” said Zampa, ‘ you have saved my life. 
T have nothing. now to pay you with but a sceret: 
which may be worth a fortune to-you.” 

The outlaw listened incredulously: he was too 
familiar with the fervid imagination and habitual 
exaggerations of Zampa’s secrets. 

* Master, as true:as» we cit here, I know where 
there is a hidden treasure.”’ 

The outlaw smiled incredulously. 

“Don’t laugh; master,” said Zampa. “In the 
cave on the shore of St..Domingo, where we kept 
our boat, and where I passed maaiy days alone, I 
made a discovery. Hidden among weeds and rub- 
bish\there is a trap-door, which covers a recess that 
L explored one day. There I found gold and silver 
coins, and an immense quantity of jewellery— 
diamonds, cut and uncut, set and unset—pearls, 
crosses, medallions. It was a splendid sight.” 

“* And you took nothing ?’’ 

“ Nothing,” answered Zampa. 

* A likely story!’ said the outlaw. 

“It is true,” said Zampa, resolutely. ‘“ I took 
nothing, and I concealed the treasure more care- 
fully than it was hidden before. I reserved it for 
a sacred purpose—to insure the success of the cause 
I have at heart—a revolution of the coloured 
pace.” 

“And have you given up your revolutionary 
plans ?”’ asked the outlaw. 

“No, for the Vaudoo has: assured me that they 
will be successful. To free my countrymen is the 
wish of my heart, as wealth is the object of yours. 
You have saved my life; therefore half of this trea- 
sure is yours, and [ will share it with you.” 

The outlaw mused. 

“There may be something in this,” he said. 
“From what you say of the contents of this hiding- 
place, it may be a pirate’s treasure. If so, it clearly 
belongs to us. But how to reach it is a pnzzle. 
We must be disguised completely, for in the Spanish 
islands we move with a halter about our necks, In 
the meantime we are starving.” 

“ Not quite,’’ answered. the black. ‘‘ There are 
oysters on the rocks below, and fruits grow wild in 
the groves here.”’ 

“ Courage, then,” said the outlaw.. ‘‘ I:saved you 
from the sharks: I will save both oux necks from 
the halter.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tur GrRu orf THE PERIOD.—This creature was 
brought into existence by an active contemporary, 
always eager to discover new things for our delecta- 
tion, new and spicy dishes to stimulate our jaded pa~- 
lates ; but she has deserted her fond father, and has 
& magazine, if not a journal, of herown. Were we 
to believe a good many contemporary writers, we 
should regard the majority of English girls as very 
knowing in all things improper, very “fast” in their 
behaviour, apt to tread upon the verge of ice. Is 
this true? Do we find such unpleasant young wo- 
men in the houses of our friends? Are not most of 
the girls we meet modest, intelligent, quiet in dress 
and demeanour? Surely the “girl of the period,” 
in her supreme atroeity, is a hideous creation of 
some bewildered brain—a kind of newspaper night- 
mare. 

Watrr AND Lirge.—Except in special cases, 
water of moderate hardness, like that sunplied to 
the metropolis, to Paris, and Vienna is always to be 
preferred, and is best suited for domestic purposes, 
because of its being brighter to the eye and more 
agreeable to the taste. So satisfied, indeed, were 
the French authorities on this head, that they passed 
by the soft waters of the sandy plains near Paris, 
and went far away to the chalk hills of Champagne, 
where they found a water which is even harder than 
that supplied to London. One important considera- 
tion which strongly influenced them in their decision 
was the fact that more conscripts are rejected in the 
soft-water districts, on account of imperfect deve- 
lopment and stunted growth, than in the hard; and 
they conelude that caleareous matter in water is es- 
sential tothe formation of tissues. In this country, 
also, it is remarkable that, wherever soft water is 
supplied to the people, the mortality is large, even 
when allowance is made for the birth-rate of the 
place. Glasgow, for example, as well as Preston, 
Dundee, Sheffield, Plymouth, Manchester, Bradford, 
&e., which are all supplied with water of less than 
four degrees of hardness, have a mortality which 
ranges from 86 to 84 per 1,000; while at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Sunderland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wakefield, 
Dover, Norwich, Croydon, Worcester, Derby, aud 
other places, where the waters are hard, the mor- 
tality is considerably less; in fact, in may be said 
that in towns supplied with water of more than ter 
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degrees of hardness, the average mortality is about 
22 per 1,000, while in those supplied with softer 
water it is about 26 per 1,000. It may well be, as the 
late Professor Johnston observed, that ‘‘ the bright 
sparkling hard waters which gush out in frequent 
springs from onr chalk and other limestone rocks are 
relished to drink, not merely because they are grate- 
ful to the eye, but because there is something exhila- 
rating in the excess of carbonic acid they contain 
and give off; and because the lime they hold in 
solution removes acid matters from the stomach, and 
thus acts as a grateful medicine tothe system. To 
atandon the use of such a water, and to drink daily 
in its stead one entirely free from mineral matter, so 
farfrom improving the health, may injure it. The 
water of a country may determine the diet of its in- 
habitants. The soft water of the lakes of Scot- 
land may have had much to do with the use of 
brown meal; and but for the calcareous waters of 
Ireland the potato could not have become a national 
food. 


DANGEROUS GROUND; 
or, 
SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“TTeart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., Fc. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own ; 
And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame. 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray. Ibid. 

THE sun was shining brightly, and the fresh coun- 
try roads looking very green and pleasant, although 
the dust would provokingly rise in clouds at every 
passing vehicle, and the fields waved with golden 
corn or market produce. The orchards were giving 
a magnificent promise, for already the branches of 
the trees were weighed down with the rosy fruit, and 
the birds wers singing gaily—the lark, conspicuous 
above all, poising itself in mid air and trilling forth 
its divine notes, 

Amanda had never been in better spirits or more 
full of hope and confidence in the future as she was on 
this beautiful morning in the height of the London 
season, as she drove, according to custom, in her own 
carriage, through the park and along the pleasant 
roads and lanes of Surrey to Richmond, in order to 
pay her daily visit to Maxwell. 

The air was fragrant with the odour of a thousand 
flowers, the very leaves of the trees seemed to give 
out asubtle perfume, which, mingling with the balmy 
breeze, was inexpressibly delicious; and when Rich- 
mond Park was reached, the red deer bounded with 
playful antics within a few yards of the carriage, 
their antlered heads sometimes high in air and sniff- 
ing the breeze as if to scent an enemy. Splendid 
trees were grouped on every side, and here and 
there sheets of water lay like glass in sheltered 
glades. 

Amanda thought as she drove along how like all 
this was to that ancient park of Montargis which she 
coveted to possess, and her busy brain began to 
work, as she sketched out for herself new plans of 
action, and woudered how she could prove Maxwell's 
case. 

Little dreamed she that the bird she fancied so 
securely caged was flown. As usual a servant opened 
the door, and she walked into a room set aside for 
visitors, expecting Maxwell to join her in a few 
minutes, which he generally did. What was her sur- 
prise to see the doctor enter, wearing a grave and 
anxious expression on hisface ? Amanda's heart fell 
and her voice faltered, for her instincts told her 
something was wrong. Scarcely could she utter the 
words, “‘ Where is Mr. Maxwell?” and she went very 
pale as the doctor made answer: 

“TI was hoping against hope that you had seen 
him!” he answered. “We know nothing of him 
since yesterday afternoon, when some ladies and 
gentlemen residing with me noticed him talking to a 
stranger, who linked his arm in his and took him 
away; but who this stranger was, or where he has 
taken Maxwell to, I have not the remotest idea. 
Believe me, I am very sorry, but as we exercise no 
restraint of a physical kiad, I could not prevent the 
occurrence,” 

“ His enemies, my enemies have found him,” said 
Amanda, in a tone of despair. “I fear he is lost for 
ever this time. In London his identity will be ob- 
scured, aud [ must admit that the Earl of Montargis 
has defeated me. I have made you my confidant to 
a great extent, doctor, and you know why Montargis 
has reason to dread this young man. Can you help 
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me in my distress, supply me with an idea, or tell 
me what I ought to do?” 

“ Put the affair in the hands of the police, I should 
say,” answered the doctor, “Give a description of 
the man, and promise a handsome rewar! for his re- 
covery. I have no very high opinion o! the skill of 
the police, but in a case of this sort I don’t know but 
that you might find them useful. It is an unfortunate 
business, and I sympathise very deeply with you; 
but we hope that you will soon find the poor fellow, 
and in future contrive to avoid the persecutions of 
your foes.” 

Amanda felt that she could not in justice blame 
Dr. Laxton, who could not keep a perpetual watch 
on all his patients, and that her carelessness had 
brought about the misfortune. 

The doctor promised to let her know at once if 
Maxwell returned or any news was heard of him, and 
she re-entered her carriage, ordering the coachman 
to drive slowly through Richmond Park. Leaning 
back on the luxurious cushions she gave herself up 
to contemplation, and her high spirits of the morn- 
ing experienced a reaction most painful to bear. 
She for a moment indulged an inclination which had 
occurred to her frequently of late, to give up the 
chase after a coronet and retire abroad and live 
there on her ample fortune, but the tempter was at 
her elbow, and the voice of ambition urged her on, 
She thought that she had taken the tide at the flood, 
ani that it must lead to fortune if she steered her 
frail bark properly. 

Suddenly a shock which nearly threw her forward 
on the seat in front of her, caused her to look up. 

The road was narrow, and her carriage had come 
rather violently in contact with another, the rival 
coachmen refusing to give way to each other. For- 
tunately little harm was done, as only the wheels had 
come together. Still the drivers descended from 
their respective boxes, and with many a sagacious 
shake of the head, examined the damage, uttering 
subdued comments, each on the clumsiness and bad 
driving of the other, 

The occupants of the other carriage were two 
ladies, elegantly dressed ; one was young, the other 
elderly. 

Amanda stared at them, and was astonished to re- 
cognise her sister. 

“Fanny!” she exclaimed, wondering what singu- 
lar change of fortune had placed her in the position 
she occupied. 

Fauny in a carriage, and dressed as a lady of 
fashion and wealth! What next? She would as 
soon have thought of seeing her father in the uni- 
form of a general officer. 

“Tt is my sister, of whom you have heard me 
speak,” said Fanny, addressing Miss Happiman. 
“ Shall we alight, and walk with her on the grass, as 
she seems disposed to be friendly ?” 

“By all means, my dear! You should not be at 
variance with your relations, if they will let you be 
otherwise,” was the reply. 

Fanny alighted, and Amanda, seeing that she was 
coming towards her with outstretched hand, did the 
same, and they met half way. Fanny rich was very 
different from Fanny poor, and just at that moment 
Amanda’s pride was humbled, and she was disposed 
to be friendly with anyoue, so gloomy were her pros- 
pects. 

“T am indeed pleased to meet you,” exclaimed 
Fanny, “ for I owe all my prosperity to you.” 

“Indeed,” said Amanda. “ How is that ?” 

Leaving the coachmen to settle their differences, 
the three ladies by mutual consent walked on the 
soft yielding grass, under the trees, through the fern, 
and among the deer, and Fanny told how when dis- 
missed from her employment she had fallen in with 
Mr. Happiman, who hearing her story, had adopted 
her and left her a fortune. She also told her sister 
the story of her love for Philip Dashwood, his in- 
famous behaviour, especially in his last interview 
with her ; and said that she had come for a drive in 
the country because her head ached, and her eyes 
burned with weeping the long night through: but 
that she had conquered herself at last, and Philip 
Dashwood was nothing to her now, she not caring 
more for him than she would for the veriest stran- 


er. 

Amanda listened to all this with the greatest 
surprise, and congratulated Fanny upon her good 
fortune, especially dwelling upon her luck in an- 
masking and exposing such an impostor as Dashwood 
had proved himself to be. 

“T must beg your forgiveness,” she went on, “ for 
my behaviour to you the last time we met. You 
would not give me your confidence then, and I 
thought you were unworthy of being called my 
sister; however, that is past_and gone; out of evil 
came good, and I hope you bear me no ill-will ?” 

“None whatever,” Fanny. hastened to exclaim, as 
they shook hands again. “And now,” she added; 
“let me hear all about yourself, dear Amy, for I am 





sure that your history cannot be less remarkable than 
my own.” 

“I, too, have had a fortune left me,” said Amanda, 
whose face grow hot as she remembered the crime 
which had helped her to wealth; “but I am at pre- 
sent in great distress of mind. You must know that 
the present Earl of Montargis isa usurper, and if I 
could prove the case of the real heir to the title, Ishould 
be doing an act of justice which I am particularly 
anxious to perform, but I am at a standstill for seve- 
ral reasons, one of which is, I cannot find some people 
of the name of Happiman.” 

“Tt is odd,” said Fanny, with a smile, “ that I did 
not introduce you to my dear friend here, who is 
Miss Happiman, the sister of my kind benefactor.” 

“ Really, that is strange,” cried Amanda, bowing. 
“May I inquire if you are related to the Montargig 
family ? i so, chance has served me in a truly re- 
markable manner.” 

“My poor sister married the brother of the late 
Earl,” answered Miss Happiman. 

“Do you know anything of her lost child? It is 
this young man whose cause I have espoused, and 
who is, I am firmly persuaded, the heir to the title 
and estates.” 

“This is wonderful,” said Fanny. “ Mr. Happi- 
man especially enjoined us on his death-bed to do 
justice if possible to his sister's child, and we have 
made extensive enquiries respecting him, without 
avail. 

“How strange if the man whose name is Maxwell, 
in whom I take such an interest, should prove to be 
the nephew of your friend. Could you identify the 
lost child in any way ?” 

Miss Happiman showed her a miniature likeness 
of the boy, which she always carried with her. 
Amanda thought it bore a remarkable likeness to 
Maxwell. 

“Tn addition to this,” Miss Happiman said, “ we 
can produce the nurse who had the care of him up 
to the time of his disappearance ; she can identify 
him by some private and peculiar mark. I have 
little doubt we can by our united efforts establish 
his claim. How wonderful are the ways of Provi- 
dence! Two sisters meet after a long separation, 
they are reconciled, and a mutual exchange of con- 
fidences brings out material facts in a matter deeply 
interesting to both of them. But tell me, Miss Garra- 
way, if you please, where this boy is to be seen, or I 
should rather say man, for the lapse of years since 
my sister’s death must have brought him to man’s 
estate.” 

“Alas! his disappearance isthe cause of my grief,” 
answered Amanda. “But you must hear the whole 
history of my acquaintance with Mr. Maxwell.” 

She proceeded to tell them how, after obtaining a 
situation at Montargis Park, she had overheard a 
conversation between the Earl and Maxwell. How 
she had urged his claim upon the present earl, 
rescued him from restraint in the lighthouse, and 
from the deadly fangs of the serpent, and finally 
placed him with Dr. Laxton, so that he might restore 
his shattered health, and be able to marry her ins 
short time. 

“The meeting with you, and the additional facts 
which have come to light respecting this mysterious 
individual,” she added, “ make his disappearance just 
now doubly distressing. I really have a liking for 
the poor fellow, and would gladly marry him, and 
that makes me the more anxious to establish his claim, 
for if I could raise him to the peerage, and he were 
my husband, I should be a countess.” 

Her face glowed with anticipated triumph. This 
admission gave Miss Happiman the key to her 
character, and she saw at once that she was ambitious, 
designing, and coldly calculating. It was to serve 
her own selfish ends, and not from any actual regard 
for Maxwell, that she wished to make his claim suc- 
cessful. ‘ 

“We must see more of one another,” said Miss 
Happiman, “and a strict search should be instituted 
without delay. If foul play is not resorted to, I 
am of opinion that Maxwell, or Noel as I prefer to 


‘call him, that being the name he was christened in, 


will come back to Dr. Laxton’s. If his liberty is 
taken from him, or he loses his life, the case will be 
different, of course; and from what you tell me 
about the Earl of Montargis, I have great fear as to 
his safety.” 

They exchanged cards, and getting into their car- 
riages drove back to town, after giving and receiving 
mutual expressions of good will and confidence. 

Amanda instructed the police at Scotland Yard, 
and stimulated their exértions by promises of money. 
After doing this, she could but wait in anxious ex- 
pectation for some news of the lost one. 

She was convinced that at last she had stumbled 
upon the méans of proving his case, and that if she 
again got possession of him she would be able to put 
forward a formidable claimant to the earldom of 
Montargis. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But twas the first to fade away: 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eyc, 
But when it came to know me . 
And love me, it was sure to die. L. B. 1. 


“Say, what remains when hope is fled ?” 
She answered, “‘ Endless weeping !” Rogers. 


Arter the rebuff he had met with at the hands of 
Fanny, the remainder of that terrible week dragged 
its slow length along, without bringing any ac- 
cidental acquisition of money to cheer Philip Dash- 


wood. 
When the bill became due, the forgery could not 
{ail to be discovered, and exemplary punishment 


would follow on the heels of his detection. From 


Fanny he had hoped much, but the astuteness of 


Miss Happiman had defeated all his calculations, and 
he was as much adrift as ever. 

He had the baseness to hope for a chance of meeting 
some man in the set to which Fanny belonged, so 
that he might pour poison in his ear and damage the 
reputation of the woman he had wronged, and whom 
he now detested because she would not add to the 
folly of which she had been guilty, yet another folly, 
that of lending him money. 

With a consummate effrontery born of despair, and 
fostered by an innate recklessness which had always 
distinguished him, he continued to walk about, fre- 
quent his favourite haunts, and chat with his familiar 
friends, until the very day on which he dreaded the 
detection of his fraud. 

On the morning of this day, Philip Dashwood was 
walking along Piccadilly, smoking a cigar, dressed 
in the height of fashion, carrying a handsome cane 
in his hand, and looking as careless as if he had a 
thousand a year, and neither owed a debt nor had 
committed a wrong in the world. 

He had not gone far before he met Sir Gervase 
Fanshawe, who stopped and spoke to him, though 
Dashwood, in spite of his impudence, would gladly 
have avoided him. 

“You were asking me some questions, Dash wood, 
the other night when I met you out, about a girl 
uamed Garraway, who has got some money, and 
who lives at Lady Halliwell’s. It struck me at the 
time that you were acquainted with her. If so, I 
shall be glad if you will tell me anything about her 
antecedents,” said Sir Gervase. 

“Are you interested in her ?” inquired Philip,with 
acunning expression. 

“Well, yes. I don’t mind confessing I am. She 
is a nice girl, and her income would go very well 
with mine,as I have something under four thousanda 
year. Not that I would ever marry for money alone ; 
still, if a man can get a pretty girl, and some money 
into the bargain, and feel her heart is in the matter, 
it is all the better, eh ?” 

“Oh, certainly! Well, it happens that I do know 
agreat deal about her, and nothing to her credit. 
Perhaps you will say it is not to my credit either, 
but my shoulders are bruad enough to bear a little 
censure.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Sir Gervase, whose 
anxious tone testified to the interest he took in 
Philip’s words. 

“I was always a rackety dog, you know, 
Tanshawe, and the fact is, I. deceived the 
girl with a mock marriage, my valet officiating as 
parson, and she believed herself my wife until I 
undeceived her. Ag for her money, she got that 
strangely, for she was only a farmer’s daughter on 
my fatl.er’s estate. She met some old people, aman 
aud his sister. Their name was Happiman, I think, 
aud the old fellow adopted her, leaving her three 
thousand a year—a clear three thousand per annum, 
cumy word. I’ve seen the will at Doctors’ Com- 
hous, paid a shilling for the express purpose. I 
should take care how I allowed myself to be encou- 
raged in that quarter, I can tell you.” 

“Thank you for your information,” answered Sir 
Gervase Fanshawe, with chilling coldness. “I am 
inclined to think all the more highly of the young 
lady from what you have told me, and she has my 
siucere sympathy, for she is undoubtedly the victim 
oavillain, I said a villain, sir, and you may re- 
Sent the observation in any way you like.” 

Philip was dismayed. He thought that Sir Ger- 
vse would have thanked him for his friendly hints, 


and he hastened to say that he meantno offence, aud 
did hot wish to quarrel. 

“You can adopt any course you choose, but I for 
one decline to have any further conversation with 
you, orto hold any communication with you,” an- 


swered Sir Gervase, with which he turved baughtily 
and contemptuously on his heel and walked away, 
“ving the misérable wretch whom he had insulted, 


bling with the fear of exposure when his fraud was 
found out. 

Sir Gervase Fanshawe proceeded to his chambers 
S the Albany, and found a gentloman waiting for 

im. 

“ Barton,” he said, as he looked at the card his 

servant gave him, “I know no one of that name.” 

“ He is inside, sir ; the gentleman has been wait- 

ing this hour or more,” replied the domestic. 

Sir Gervase walked into his sitting-room, and saw 
a stout, middle-aged man engaged in reading the 
Times. He was blunt and bluff in his manner, but 
evidently an honest, hard-working fellow, as his 
horny hands testified. 

“ Servant, sir!” he exclaimed, rising and facing the 
baronet, “I’m from Hampshire, name of Barton, far- 
mer, near Alton, and I called about your acceptance, 
which is due. I thought I’d present it myself.” 

“My acceptance!” rejoined the baronet, in sur- 
prise. “I have no bills in circulation. Be seated, 
if you please: there must be somé mistake.” 

“ None at all, sir. There’s your name, and there's 
the dockyment,” answered Farmer Barton. 

’ Sir Gervase took the slip of paper and read its 
contents. 

“* Where did you get this from?” he said, without 
giving it back again. 

“Through my son, Harry, and he got it from Mr. 
Philip Dashwood, a friend of his, whose name you 
will perceive is on it, as the drawer. Give me the 
dockyment, as it’s valuable, representing as it does 
between two and three hundred pounds. I discounted 
it at the bank-rate, and can’t afford to stand out of 
my money, though I might listen to terms for a re- 
newal if you are not prepared to meet it.” 

“T impound thisdocument, sir,” rejoined the baro- 
net, “because it isa forgery. I did not sign this 
bill, nor did I give Mr. Philip Dashwood authority 
to do so. You may proceed as you like, sir. Iam 
sorry for you, butit isa forgery, and I can do nothing 
for you.” 
“A what, Sir Gervase ?” exclaimed the farmer, 
aghast. 
“A rank forgery, my good fellow.” 
“ Bless me, who’d a-thought it ?” cried Farmer Bar- 
ton. “I'll have him up for it, that 1 will. I’m not 
going to lose my money, and it seems to me that my 
lad bas got into bad company.” 
“No doubt of it.” 
* And so you won't pay ?” 
“ Not a halfpenny.’ If lowed the money, I would 
do so,” rejoined Sir Gervase Fanshaw. “If I had 
authorised Mr. Dashwood to use my name I would 
pay, but I assure you I know nothing whatever abont 
it, nor have I, during the whole time I have known 
a Dashwood, had any pecuniary transactions with 
im.” 
“Very well, sir. I'm off to Bow Street, and some- 
body will have to suffer for this,” said Barton, but- 
toning up his coat, and seizing his hat and umbrella 
with a resolute air. “ There is not so much profit 
on pigs and corn and butter and cheese that I can 
afford to lose all that money ; and if I can’t get paid, 
I'll punish somebody.” 
“Tf you want the bill for the purpose of a prose- 
eution of Mr. Dashwood, I will give it to your legal 
adviser. Here is my card; take this tomy attorney. 
I will write his name on the back for you. See him 
before you do anything else, and I will pay your law 
expenses.” 
‘armer Barton thanked the baronet and went 
away. Sir Gervase put the bill in his pocket and 
sallied forth again. ‘lhis time ho went towards Bel- 
gravia, and stopped at Lady Halliwell’s. He sent up 
his card to Fanny, and was at once shown into the 
drawing-room. 
Miss Happiman was there. She, as we know, 
liked the baronet, and thought that he would make 
Fanny a very good husband, so after shaking hands 
with him, and favouring him with a sweet smile of 
welcome, discreetly withdrew, leaving Fanny and the 
baronet together. 
“T have called, Miss Garraway,” he exclaimed, 
“to talk to you upon a very delicate subject. Yet 
it is one upon which a man who loves a woman per- 
haps has a right to talk, or his love will be all his 
life hidden.” 
“ And what was the nature of the subject?” asked 
Fanny. 
“ Marriage, I have known you but a short time, 
and, you will think, have had little opportunity of 
forming a correct estimate of your character, but I 
feel convinced that I have met with my soul’s ideal 
in you, and that I should be supremely happy if you 
would consent to be my wife. Pardon this abrupt 
declaration. If Iam unsentimental and a bad haud 
at making love, it is because I have never made an 
offer of marriage before. One learns by experience. 
I have had none, therefore you must forgive the 
shortcomings of atyro, All I can say is I love you 


3 


Fanny coloured, but became very grave. 

* : do not think I shall ever marry,” she said, 
coldly. 

“May I ask why? Have you anything to urge 
against me? Iam no fortune hunter. I have an 
income of my own which is unimpaired. I am not 
in debt, and——” 

“Tam sure, Sir Gervase, that your character is in 
every way beyond suspicion,” interrupted Fanny. 
“But I have two reasons for refusing your offer, 
much as it pains me to say so.” 

“May I beg you to favour me with them?” he 
asked, without betraying any diinoyanice or disap- 
pointment, but rather seeming to have expected im- 
—, and to be able and ready to combat 
them. 

“TI would rather you would not press me,” she 
answored. 

“Indeed I must. Forgive me for being so im- 
perious, but I demand in justice to myself that you 
should give me these reasons,” said Sir Gervase, 
firmly. 

“ Very well; although the confession is of a humi- 
liating nature to me, I will admit that I have been 
in love, and that——” 

She hesitated. 

“Let me relieve you from the necessity of pro- 
ceeding,” replied Sir Gervase. “ I know the history 
of your love for Mr. Dashwood, and I only wished to 
see if you would be candid with me.” 

“You know?” stammered Fanny. “From whom 
have you derived this knowledge ?” 

“From Philip Dashwood himself, not an hourago. 
He was base enough to enlighten me as to what he 
was pleased to call your antecedents.” 

“Indeed. I did not expect such villany on his 
part,” returned Fanny. “It is true that he threatened 
me when he found hecould not induce me to marry 
him, and was satisfied that I had discovered how 
mercenary he is, but I did not think he would go to 
such ignoble lengths to obtain so paltry a revenge 
upon a woman from whom he was unsuccessful in 
extorfing money; and you will smile at my weak- 
ness when I add that my second reason for never 
marrying was a lingering regard for that man.” 
“Was? You speak in the past tense. What am I 
to infer from that?” 

Very anxiously he waited for her answer. 

“T still feel that—that he was once very dear to 
me, and I could have devoted my whole life to him. 
Even now I should not wish any harm to come to 
him.” 

“Say you so?” cried the baronet. “ Then, although 
I detest the man and have it in my power to tran- 
sport him at this moment, I will leave him at liberty 
and forego the satisfaction I should have had in 
punishing a scoundrel.” P 
He drew the forged bill from his pocket, where he 
had placed it on receiving it from Farmer Barton, and 
showed it to her. Then he struck a match which he 
saw on the mantelshelf, and holding it under the 
paper, slowly consumed it to ashes. 

“This,” he said, tossing the charred fragments 
from him, “ was a forgery.. Philip Dashwood made 
an illegal use of my name. I had intended to prose- 
cute him, but to please you I have destroyed the 
evidence against him, and will give the man who 
was the holder a check upon my bankers for the 
amount.” 

Fanny gazed at him with admiration. There was 
something chivalrous about his generosity to one 
whom he was justified in considering a rival. 

“Tf Lthonght I could say anything which would 
alter your determination to remain siugle, I would 
prolong this interview,” continuel Sir Gervase. 
“But as I fear any prolongation would only be pain- 
ful to both of us—I can answer for myself—I will 
beg your permission to take my leave.” 

He took up his hat, which he had placed ona side 
table, and approached the door. 

“ Stop, Sir Gervase,” exclaimed Fanny. 

He halted, but did not move nearer. 

“ You say you know all respecting my connection 
with Philip Dashwood,” she continued. 

“ All that his envenomed tongue could utter,” he 
rejoined. 

“ And you still wish to make me your wife? You 
can still believe in a second love, and credit me when 
I say that I will try, oh! so hard, to bea good, faith- 
ful, and loving wife to you?” 

“Oh! yes, yes—a thousand times yes!” he cried, 
excitedly. 

“Then I am yours, and may Heaven so animate my 
heart that you may never have cause torepent your 
choice.” y 

He sprang across the room in an instant, and 
caught her in his arms, straining her to his heart, 
and tho next moment bis lips were pressed to hers 
in a long, lingering, loving kiss. 

She had promised to be his, and he would be proud 








a"vering with a rage he dare not show, and trem- 





passionately.” 


to make hor Lady Faushawe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

And hence one master-pa<sion in the breast, 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 

+ * * ® . * 
Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, thenembrace. Pope. 

Some weeks passed, and Amanda heard no news 
of Maxwell. The police were at fault, aud Mr. 
Dines, who professed to aid her, was not any more 
successful, 

She continually saw her sister, and her heart 
was consumed with envy when she heard that Fanny 
was going to be married to so eligible @ man as Sir 
Gervase Fanshawe. She would be a baronet’s wife, 
and consequently a lady of rank. 

Miss Happiman was enchanted to think that her 
counsels had prevailed, and her wishes been followed, 
for she liked Sir Gervase, and knew that his moral 
character was good. Philip Dashwood was utterly 
discarded: although the forgery was not brought 
home to him, through the magnanimity of Sir 
Gervase, all his friends got. to know about it, for the 
matter oozed out, and he was cut by every one he 
knew. His resources grew slender, and yet more 
slender; at last he could not get any one to give him 
evena dinner. He had exhausted his means utterly; 
he was an outcast in the streets of London; he bad the 
impudence, which was the product of despair, to call 
upon Fanny and Miss Happiman, but the door was 
shut in his face, and as a last resource he enlisted in 
a foot regiment, being shortly afterwards drafted 
abroad to serve in the East Indies. 

This fact came to Fanny's knowledge in a peculiar 
way. She was ata party with Miss Happiman and 
her future husband, when some one who had known 
Philip Dashwood spoke casually of his altered cir- 
cumstances, saying he had once been very well off, 
and that he was now a private in a marching regi- 
ment. Sir Gervase looked at her steadily. She did 
not appear to notice the remark, but her eyes sought 
his with a loving expregsion, her lips quivered ‘a 
little, and that was all. lie came to her side, and 
tenderly pressing her hand, whispered, “my dar- 
ling.” 
not led her away she would have burst into tears of 
joy, for she knew he loved her. 

l'anuy believed that her sister would eventually: 
find Maxwell, aud she agreed to postpone her niar- 
riage with Sir Gervase Fanshawe for a month, to 
give her a chance to do so, for she said, “ Ishould so 
much like both of us to be married at the same time. 
We will have father and mother up from Nunninton, 
and John and sister Jane, and there shall bo quite a 
merry-making, and you and I, Amy, between us, will 
buy back the old farm which belonged to Squire 
Dashwood, and father and mother shall live: there 
again; though of course it won't be like the old days, 
when they had all us girls at home, still they will 
be very happy with John and sister Jane.” 

So it was arranged that Amanda and Fanny 
should be married on the same day, though Amanda 
had the difficult task to perform of finding her future 
husband. She was helped thereto by an accident 
which was of great service to her, 

She happened to be at breakfast one morning at 
her hotel, when the waiter told her that a singular- 
looking man wished to see her. He did not know what 
his name was. Never had a name as far as he knew, 
though people called him something, and that some- 
thing was Captain Jack. He was k«lf a sailor, half 
a landsman ; in fact, the waiter did “t exactly kuow 
what he was like. 

Amanda told the waiter to show her strange visi- 
tor up, and a singular individual, with a long beard, 
entered the room. He held a tarpaulin hat in his 
hand, and wore a pea-jacket closely buttoned. He 
was short and stout, and had a round face, with a 
rubicund nose. 

“ Excuse me, miss,” he said, “I’m a rough sort of 
a customer, come all the way from Wapping, where 
1 keep a beer-shop. My patrons are mostly sailors, 
and if my manners ain't suited \o the West-end it’s 
the fault of the business and a want of edication,” 

* What do want with me?” she asked. 

*“ Are you Miss Garraway, and is that your hand- 
writing? If so, we've got business together, I 
think. May be I'm mistaken, but Cappen Jack 
isn’t offen far wrong.” 

fle extended a dirty-looking letter as he spoke, 
which she took and recognised instantly as one she 
Lad written to Maxwell when he was at Dr. Lax- 
ton’s. It was written on the hotel paper, and had 
the name of the hotel and the address stamped on 
the top. 

“Yes,” she cried, eagerly, “it is my handwriting. 
Do you briug me intelligence of the person to whom 
it is addressed 2” 

* Stop a bit,” said Captain Jack, laying his finger 
ou Lis nose with amusing vulgarity, intending the 


Then her face grew brighter, and if he had |’ 





action to represent superior cunning on his part. “Is 
there any reward offered? If so, I’m the man to 
have it,” 

“If you can conduct me to the, person of whom 
I have spoken, you shall be handsomely rewarded,” 
answered Amanda. f 

“T can do it, miss, . I only wanted. to: make ‘sure 
of the money, and perhaps you would not mind tak- 
ing something with you, or giving it me now. Your 
jewellery you had best leave at home, as my cus- 
tomers are not particular, and the police seldom enter 
my house.” 

“ Howdo I know you are not dnimpostor? I shall 
do nothing of the sort. You may wish to rob me, 
and»perhaps murderme, How' can I tell that I shall 
be safe with you?” rs 

“]’ve protected the gentleman. It’s, trae they've 
had all he’s got, watch, rings; money, and all,” an- 
swered Captain Jack. ‘But I've saved | is life, 
though he is dreadful quarrelsome when | e’s had a 
drop. I believe, miss,” added Captain Jack, lowering 
his voice toa whisper, “ that the gentleman's got 
enemies. One or two bad characters have been try- 
ing to get hold of him since all his money and valu- 
ables have gone, and they would not do it if they 
were not seton. Ithink they'd have been one too 
many for mein a few days. The constant watching’s 


‘been too much for. me, and I couldn’t have gone on, 


but when I asked him if he had any friends, he gave 
me this letter, and Icame up here, seeing the address 
on it.” 

“Is he ill ?” asked Amanda, anxiously. 

“When a man’s been drinking hard as he has for 
weeks, he’s never very strong. His hand shakes so 
he can’t hold a glass. He'd only a few shillings when 
he came to me a day or two back, but as he had been 
a customer, and spent some sovereigns, I took him in, 
for he’s a decent-looking sort of a fellow, and I 
thought he might have good friends.” 

“Here are five pounds for you,” said Amanda, ‘IT 
don’t mind risking that amount. “I will treble it if 
I find the man I am im search of ; and now go down- 
stairs and order what refreshment you stand in need 
of, send for a cab, and wait, if-you please, while I 
dress myself.” 

Captain Jack bowed vory deferentially, pocketed 
the money, and walked down the grand staircase 
of the hotel. Ina quarter of an houra four-wheeled 
cab was conveying them to a low part of Wapping; 
near the river’s edge. 

Here Amanda found Maxwell, looking as usual 
after his excesses, a perfect wreck: he was dirty in 
his apparel and almost ragged, wnshaven, his hair 
unbrushed, his face) bloated, and ‘his eyes dim and 
lacking lustre, 

He -knew her, however, and smiled faintly when 
she appeared. 

“This is the man,” she said to Captain Jack “and 
there are the notes I promised you. Seehim placed 
in my cab at once.” 

Maxwell was'searcely able to: stand without assist- 
ance, bat Captain Jack and a friend placed them- 
selves ove On each side of him, and raised him from 
the old horsehair sofa in the dingy, gin-smelling 
bar-parlour, where he had been lying, and assisted 
him into the cab, the driver of which was told to pro- 
ceed at once to Dr. Laxton’s, at Richmond. 

Maxwell sank back in a corner and went off to 
sleep instantly. His condition was little above that 
of a beast of the field, and it was with disgust that 
Amanda beheld him. Still she rejoiced at having 
found him, and felt glad that the Earl of Montargis 
and his emissarics had not succeeded ia doing him 
the mischief:they evidently intended. 

He had been left by the cautious and clever Mr. 
Dines in a low quarter of Whitechapel at twelve 
o'clock at night, in a state of intoxication, with all 
his valuables about him. Of course he fell in with 
swindlers on the look out for such as he, and in the 
course of a few weeks, during which time he was 
never perfectly sober, they contrived to extract from 
him everything he bad, and they left him almost 
penniless at Captain Jack's ale-louse, where, by the 
purest accident, Amanda was enabled to discover him. 

“Is this the wretch,” Amanda said to herself 
during that long and solitary ride to Richmond, 
“whom Iam to marry? If it were not to gratify 
my ambition I would leave him to his fate, but‘ when 
I'am his wife, his claim is established, and I am a 
countess, he may driuk himself into his grave, with- 
out obtaining one tear of compassion from me. It 
is dreadfal to contemplate & union with such a man.” 

The cab in time reached Dr. Laxton’s establish- 
ment, and Maxwell was taken back to his old 
quarters. 
une had an interview with the doctor, and 
said ; ' 

“You must watch him night and day, for his 
enemies are most determined. It was only by sheer 
luck that I found him. I plate him in your hands, 


doctor, aud trust that you will once more make a 





rational being of him, and in as short a time as 
possible.” . > 

“You may rely upom my very best. exertions jn 
tee cause, my dear young lady,” answered Dr, 

xton; “and now that I know the danger which 
menaces him, my most trustworthy men shall guard 
him. I still hope to accompany you both to church, 
and I am sincerely rejoiced. to think that you haye 
recovered the runaway.” 

Satisfied with these words, Amanda took her de- 
parture. Miss Happiman and Fanoy were rejoiced 
beyond measure to hear of her good fortune. Max- 
well rapidly recovered his health under the care of 
Doctor Laxton, and the marriage day was fixed at 
last . 

But a dread spectre was ever at Amanda's side, 
She thought of her first crime, which was venial in 
comparison with the second, and the unrest which 
always attends upon those who shed human blood 
was ever dogging her footsteps. 

Miss Happiman paid Maxwell several visits, and 
at length brought the nurse to see him. This woman 
was reluctant to go at first, and her conduct was con- 
sidered suspicious, for Miss Happiman thought she 
must know something about his disappearance when 


a boy. 

Probably she had. been bribed by the Earl of 
Montargis to assist hint in his nefarious designs. 

This turned out to be the fact. 

The late earl had bought her a small annuity in 
the funds, and when pressed she confessed that she 
had taken the child away, and delivered it to the 
earl. She said the recollection. of her guilt had 
always weighed heavily upon her, and she was glad 
of an opportunity of unburdening her mind, and 
doing justice to the man she had so deeply wronged. 

By means of the mark of which we have already 
spoken, she identified Maxwell, and his: case was 
considered so clear, that it was at once put in the 
hands of eminent counsel, and the Earl of Montargis 
received official notice that his title would be dis- 

uted. 

z The amnoyance of the earl knew no bounds. He 
saw that lie should be unable to resist the evidence 
which would be brought against him. Mr. Dines 
turned round and sold his services to the opposite 
party, as he might have been expected to do, and 
his important testimony was given on the side of 
Maxwell. 

Every one who knew anything about the matter, 
considered Maxwell’s claim as clear as daylight. 
Each day additional facts favourable to him came to 
light. It was regarded’ as only a question, of time 
for him to take possession of the title and estates of 
Montargis. 

Great preparations were made for the double mar- 
riage) and Amanda was able to congratulate herself 
upon the immediate prospect of becoming a countess. 

It mattered not to her whether her husband was 
a man of little intellect, small culture, and occasion- 
ally of brutal habits. It was enough for her that she 
would realize the dream of a lifetime, and become a 
countess—a countess she would be—and a countess 
she was to be. 

She had got to learn the dismal truth, that there is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip; and though 
she was, sleeping’ or waking, haunted by an unde- 
fined dread of some untoward event, she did not 
suspect the actual presence of an avenging Nemesis, 
who was already on her track. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ, 





TOO TRUE. : 

“Ser them two coves with the rummy ’ats on: 
Well, they’re Parsees. That's what they call ’em; 
and they worships the sun!’ 

“ Worships the sun, do they ? Well, I should say 
be ’ad a precious easy time of it in this country ‘ 
—Punch. 

“LET WELL ALONE!’’ 

 Swell—“ Ah—what’s your fare to Hampstead 
by the—ah—new law ?” 

Cabby.—‘‘jOh, I don’t know nothin’ "bout no new 
laws, sir!—same old fare, sir—‘leave it to you, 
sir! ’—Punch. rit: 

On TAxaTIon.—A tax on powder is fair. Those 
who use powder as a luxury won’t mind paying 
their shot for it. The taxis only on powdered foot- 
men : babies, when powdered, don’t come under the 
Act.—Punch. Fes ; 

Jones: “ Poor Lucinda took that circumstance 
very much to heart.” . : 7 

Nibbles: “ Did shé, indeed? Dear girl! I wish 
I was that circumstance.” 

RaILways are aristocrats. Fines Brae every man 
to, know his own station, and to stop there. _ 

AN old lady who was apt to be troubled in her 
dreams, and was rather superstitious withal, 1- 





formed the parson of the parish that on the night 
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a 
prévious she dreamed. she saw her grandmother, 
who had been dead for twenty years. The clergy 
man asked what she had been eating. “Oh, on 

half a mince pie.” ‘* Well, madam,” said the 
clergyman, “if you: had» devoured, the other. half, 
you might probably have seen your grandfather, 


= JONES. 
Porter : “ Where do you want this trunk put?” 
Mr. Verdant : “ Why, if will be kind enough 
to come along with me—that is, you keep on one 


side of the road and_I on the other—we may meet 
some of our folks—Jones is the name—it’s some- 
where or other—-we’ll find it sure.” 

Porter: “ Jones! Jones! I’ve heard of that name, 
I think—Jones.” 


MEET. 
“How are you, Jule? Been in the city all sum- 


err ‘ 
me Yes, of course ; why should T leave it?” 

“Why, you owe more debts than I do, and I had 
to leave.” 

“My creditors don’t annoy we—I never mect 
them.” 

“Why, how’s that ?” 

“Well, yousee, in the summer time I always walk 
onthe sunny side of the street, and in the winter 
time walk on the shady side, and so I never meet 
them.” 

Astupent at Ann Arbor, Michigan, having’ re- 
marked that men had more endurance than women, 
a lady present answered that she would like to see 
the thirteen hundred young men in the University 
laced up in steel-ribbed corsets, with hoops, heavy 
skirts, trails, high heels, panniers, chignons, and 
dozens of hair-pins sticking in their scalps, cooped 
up in the house year aftet year, with no exhilarating 
exercise, no hopes; aims, ambitions-in life, and see 
if they could stand it as well asthe girls. Nothing, 
said she, but the fact that women, like cats, have 
nine lives, enables them to survive the present re- 
gime to which custom dooms the sex. 

Not so Dusr-rea!—Three ers have been 
fined for selling “ tea-dust,” which consists:of the 
sweepings of the floors of. ‘tea-warehouses. The 
charge cannot be said to have been too sweeping, 
since it was proved that the so-called tea contained 
from 25 to 40 percent. of foreign matters—foreign, 
that is to say, but not Chinese!—Fun, 

Cansy’s FLtag.—In one respect this oft debated 
subject wears a most serious aspect, It is clear 
that no one can hail a cab without having (slightly 
altering the text of Burns) “ A wee drapeau. in the 
ee,”’—Fun 

ONE TO YOUNG KNICKERBOCKERS. 

Fair Equestrienne (whose Pa has recently made 
the new purchase under discussion). ‘“‘ Well, 
Freddy, what do you think of my horse ? you’re a 
Judge, I know.”’ 

_treddy. “Oh, he ain’t altogether bad form, bar 
the tail. Why don’t you stick him on a new one, 
as Aunt Nancy does her chignon ?”’—Judy. 

MY LOVE AND MY HEART. 

On, the days were ever shiny 

When I ran to meet my love ; 
When I pressed her hand so tiny 

Through her tiny tiny glove. 
Was I very deeply smitten ? 

Oh, I loved like anything! 
But my love she is a kitten, 

And my heart’s a ball of string. 


She was pleasingly poetie 

And she loved my little rhymes! 
For our tastes were sympathetic, 

In the old and happy times. 
Oh, the ballads I have written, 

And have taught my love to sing! 
But my love she is a kitten, 

And my heart’s a ball of string. 


Would she listen to my offer, 

On my knees I would impart 
A sincere and ready proffer 

Of my hand and of my heart. 
And below her dainty mitten 

I would fix a wedding ring— 
But my love she is a kitten, 

And my heart’s'a balbof ‘string. 


Take a warning, happy lover, 

From the moral that I show ; 
Or too late you may discover 

What I learned a month ago. 
We are scratched or we are bitten 
_ By the pets to whom we cling. 
Oh, my love she is a kitten, 

And my heart’s a ball of string. 

Fun. 


in LANDLORD’s Game.—There were fifteen 
ravellers who stopped at a public-house, and 
called for dinner. It was served up and placed 
pW. three-cornered table, five sitting on 
a i side, They invited the landlord to dine with 
em. After they had finished their meal, they pro- 


. 


posed to count; commencing at some one, and count 
five, and whoever counted five was to leave’ the 
table, or in other words, every fifth man step out. 
They further agreed that the last man left was to 
pay the bill. They so counted as to have it fall 
upon the landlord. Now what seat did. the man 
occupy who started the count ? 
“UNDER TWO FLAGS.” 
THE cab banners and the cab fares are certain to 
isagree. We are puzzled to discover with what 
show of reason the police can fall upon the so-called 
‘crawlers,’ when the persecuted Jehu can appeal 
to the flag-ging prescriptions of the Home Office in 
defence of his own loitering.— Will-o’ -the-Wisp, 


RUINS, BUT VICTORY. 


Tis very sad and terrible 
To see in ruins lie 

That which the firm-lipped might of man 
Reared to the smiling sky: 

Oh, how we shrink to hear the winds 
Rave through the mouldering halls, 

And how we sigh where ivy glooms 
Along the toppling walls! 

And how a requiem from the heart 
Moans softly ere we know 

“Oh, Destiny, can nevermore 
The mighty Palace glow?” 

Spirit, still towers the Human Might ! 
But in a little while, 

And trophies lovelier, grander yet, 
Will somewhere rise and smile: 

Yes, Destiny may crush a note 
That in the great march leaps, 

But never more full rain hurls 
On crowned Man-Worker's steeps: 

The glorious music rolls along 
The river-gorge of 'l'ime, 

And will, with all the chanting spheres, 
Make its appointed chime. W. R. W. 








GEMS, 


Let him who regrets the loss of time make proper 
use of that which is to come. 

SpeaAK nothing but what may benefit others or 
yourself ; avoid trifling conversation. 

WHATEVER difficulties you have to encounter be 
not perplexed, but think only what is right to do in 
the sight of Him who seeth‘ all things, and bear with- 
out repining the result. 

Have any wounded you with injuries, meet them 
with patience. Hasty words rankle the wound, 
kindness dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and oblivion 
takes away the scar. 

Ker doing, always doing. Wishing, dreaming, 
intending, murmuring, talking, sighing, and repining, 
are idle and profitless employments. 

As the rays of the sun, notwithstanding their 
velocity, injure not the eye, by reason of their minute- 
ness, so the attacks of envy, notwithstanding their 
number, ought not to wound our virtue by reason 
of their insignificance. 

Ir anyone speak ill of thee, flee home to thy own 
conscience, and examine thy heart; if thou be guilty 
it is a just correction, if not guilty, it is a fair in- 
struction; make use of both, so shalt thou distil 
honey out of gall, and of an open enemy make a 
secret friend. 








STATISTICS, 


ADJUDICATIONS IN Bankrurtcy.—A parliamen- 
tary return, compiled by the Chief Registrar of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, shows that on the 11th of Oc~ 
tober last there were 10,396 adjudications of bank- 
ruptcy pending, of which 3,878 were ih the London 
Court, 2,075 were in the provincial district courts, 
and 4,443 were in the county courts. Of these 10,396 
adjudications there were—on petition of a creditor, 
903; on petition of a debtor, 7,530; by registrars at 
| the prisons, 1,158; on petitions in formd pauperis, 

806; and on judgment debtor summons, 9. In 7,346 
cases there was no dividend, while of the 1,695 cases 
in which one was declared, in 953 the dividend was 
under 2s. 6d. ‘The sum of 644,403/. 183. 6d. was the 





| is 95,974,6297. 


gross produce realised from the estates. 

By a Poor-law return lately issued it appears that 
the rateable value of property in England and Wales 
for the year ending Lady Day, 1869, amounts to 
81,945,719/ , being an increase of 2,311,274/. upon the 
rateable value for 1868. The gross estimated rental 
Ont of the 603 unions into which 
England and Wales were divided, the valuations 
under the Assessment Act have been completely re- 
vised in 593 cases. Middlesex, more perhaps from 
the growth of property than from the circumstances 
of the assessment, heads the counties with an in- 





crease in its rateable value last year of 459,5541., its 
contributions being 5,306,064/.; Lancashire comes 
next, with an increase of 857,736/., its amount being 
7,935,2951.; the West Riding of Yorkshire shows an 
advance of 180,5751., its rateable value being 
4,981,9921.; Durham, of 149,6867., its assessment 
being 2,502,139/.; Surrey, of 146,8911., its rateable 
value being 2,812,310/, or less than Kent, which 
contributes on the value of 3,579,9961., although its 
increase last year is represented by only 67,0567. 
The other counties whici: show the largest increases 
are: Berks, 33,854/.; Chester, . 37,286/.; Devon, 
20,065/:; Essex, 68,2222.; Gloucester, 38,4721. ; 
Herts, 27,3587. ; Leicester, 27,153/. ; Northumberland, 
58,2501.; Stafford, 33,738/.; and Sussex, 46,0932. 
Not an English county exhibits a decrease in the 
rateable value of its property last year, and only one 
Welsh (Cardigan), which declined 1,955]. There is 
little doubt that the increase of local taxation will be 
secn, when the returns come out, to be much greater 
in proportion than the increase in rateable value, or, 
in other words, grows much faster than the means of 
paying it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accorptnec to the London Press there are 100,000 
houses to let in the metropolis. 

Soutn Kensincton Mussum.—Application has 
been made by the French Government for plans and 
statements relating to the organisation of the South 
Kensington Museum and Schools. 

Linen Manuracture.—The return of the facto- 
ries engaged in flax-spiuning, and the weaving of 
linen fabrics, and of fabrics mixed with linen, in 
Ireland, also in Great Britain, recently published, 
shows that there are 148 so occupied'in Ireland, aud 
287 in Great Britain; the total number of spindles 
being 1,638,008 

Camnzos.—The attention of the council of the Art 
Union of London having been called to some of the 
works in.cameo by Mr. Ronca, and feeling the im- 
portance of encouraging this’ brauch of art in 
England, they have commissioned him to produce 
Mr. Foley’s Caractacus as a cameo in hard stone, 
onyx. This will form part of the prize list either 
this year. or next, together with some cameos in 
shell. A few years ago the Art Union offered threo 
premiums, for the first, second, and third best 
cameos, of a certain size and character, on which 
occasion Miss Pistrucci produced a fine work, and 
obtained the first premium. 

T'ne Newspaper Press Directory for 1870 contains 
a comparison of the present position of the news- 
paper press with what it was in 1846. In that year 
there were published in the United Kingdom 551 
4 journals ; of these 14 were issued daily, viz., 12 in 
England and 2 in Ireland. In 1870 there are 1590 
papers, of which 99 are issued daily, The maga- 
zines in course of publication, including the quar- 
terly reviews, number 626, of which 201 are of a 
decidedly religious character. 

THe basis of Mr. Lowe's proposals with regard to 
the National Debt is contained in a Parliamentary 
paper recently issued. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has in view to extinguish some of the small 
stocks, either by purchase or conversion, the forma- 
tion of a new stock, terminable at the end of a cen 
tury, to aid in the reduction of the National Debt, 
and an arrangement by which the dividends may 
be paid quarterly. Mr. Lowe submitted these propo- 
sals to the governors of the Bank of England and 
other practical bankers, whose views upon his propo- 
sals are published. ‘They agree in thinking the 
payment of the dividends quarterly and the consoli- 
dation of the New and Reduced Three per Cents 
with Consols desirable; and Mr. Lowe has embodied 
these objects in a bill. 

Iw a return of her Majesty’s embassies and mis- 
sions abroad, showing the total increased charge for 
these services since 1851, the salaries of the British 
Ambassadors and Ministers, and Chargés d’Affaires, 
at the following courts are thus enumerated :— 
France, 10,0004; ‘Turkey, 8000/.; Russia, 78007. ; 
Austria, 8000l.; Prussia, 7000/.; Spain, 50007. ; 
United States, 50007.; Portugal, 40002; Brazil, 
4000/.; Netherlands, 36001,; Belgium, 3480/.; Italy, 
50002. ; Bavaria, 3600/.; Denmark, 3600l.; Sweden, 
30002.; Greece, 35001.; Switzerland, 25001.; Wur- 
temberg, 20001. ; Argentine Republic, 30001. ; Centra} 
American Republics, 2000/.; Chili, 20002; Peru, 
20002. ; Columbia, 20001. ; Venezuela, 20001.; Equa~ 
tor, 1400U.; Coburg, 4001; Dresden, 5004; Darm- 
stadt, 500/.; Rome, 8001.; Persia, 50001; China, 
60002; and Japan, 40007 Carlyle once made the 
suggestion that all this expense would be saved to 
the country by the simple expedient of appointing 
an “ Own Correspondent” for the State, who should 
“keep his eyes open aud his pen going, not too 
much,” 
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“NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. B. S.—The note has been received. 

J.T. (Margate).—The handwriting is very good, and 
particularly well adapted for a solicitor’s office. 

Roya Soverzian.—The Latin words in esse and in posse 
mean in the present and in the future. 

A Constant Reaper.—Let your hair be cut very fre- 
quently and very short. 

E. O, D.—The remuneration depends upon the talent 
displayed, about which an opinion cannot be given be- 
fore perusal. 

Trom.—Be temperate in your diet, take as much re- 
pose as you can, and apply to a chemist for the usual 
medicine, 

M. J. W.—The handwriting is only moderately good. 
A little care and less haste in writing would much im- 
prove it. ’ 

Duncan.—The fees connected with the simplest di- 
vorce case are from the commencement to the conclusion 
seldom less than twenty guineas. Often whit is sup- 
posed to be a very small matter disappoints expectation. 

Garmon.—Photographs of eminent men are to be had 
at most of the stationers' shops. If in your town they 
have not the precise portraits you require, they could 
be ordered for you from London. 

W. W. W.—The title to your lines about the funeral is 
inappropriate; while the construction of the verses is 
faulty. It will require deeper study of your model be- 
fore you will be able to approach his style. 

8. E. W.—We are afraid you will find some difficulty 
in obtainiug a situation as stewardess, unless you have 





any seafaring connections. Make your wants known 
cmenet t men with whom the shipping interest do 
usiness. 


Buiaycue P.—The marriage is legal, having been cele- 

brated. The parents could have fully protested 

against it, on account of the daughter being under 

twenty-one; but the ceremony having been performed, 

shay sve powerless. The question of religion is imma- 
eria 

Mrs. G.—-All wills are proved in the court of the dis- 
trict in which the testator resided. The will in question 
would therefore in the case stated be proved in Chester. 
A solicitor practising there could obtain a copy of it for 
you. 

Hy. W.—The Alhambra was a magnificent palace of 
theMoorish Kings of Spain, and erected in the thirteenth 
cetitury. Ibnu-l’Ahmar was the first Moorish king who 
resided (1272) in the Alhambra (Kasr-l'Hamra). After 
b surrender of Gravada (1492) by Boabdil it fell into 

ecay. 

Witp Rosr.—1. A dress ring can be worn upon any 
finger except the “‘engaged" finger. 2. A white or red 
camellia is a becoming flower for the hair at this time of 
year. 3. Wash them with lemon-juice. 4 You should 
not sing directly after eating or drinking. 5, Handwrit- 
ing tolerably good. 

L. U. P.—Hull is a seaport town. London, though an 
inland town, is often called the Port of London—em- 
bracing as it does for the purposes of a port many miles 
of the river Thames. A seaport town is a town situated 
within a short distance of the sea, having a harbour or 
anchorage used by ships. 

M. L.—Having stripped your ermine of all its ap- 
pendages, lay it on atable, and rub it well with bran 
mixed with warm water. Rub with a flannel till dry. 
Then rub on dry bran with a piece of muslin. Then rub 
again with magnesia. Afterwards brush the powder off 
with a clean white clothes-brush. 

J.H &—You are bound to support your wife and 
family If they are relieved by the parish, the parish 
has a claim upon you, and would enforce it if they 
thought you could pay. Therefore your pension does 
not exempt you from your liability, from which indeed 
the parish may excuse you, not as a matter of right but 
asatavour. If you go into the house, the parish will 
certainly be entitled to your pension, 

Aw Anxious READER.—At your age we certainly advise 
an abstinence from smoking. Ten years hence will! be 
time enough for you to seek the soothing influence of 
tobacco. If you indulge at present you are likely to in- 
jure your constitution. Your stature appears to be small, 
possibly you will grow more if you make improvement 
in your habits, 

A. B. C—The bankrupt having sottled his affairs and 
commenced the world afresh, can of course sue anyone 
who may happen to get iuto his debt. His old creditor, 
when sued, might possibly be able to plead a set off, if 
his agreed instalment had not been paid, but this would 
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depend on circumstances with which you have not ac- 
quainted us, 

Fam Katir,—Eggs may be posperted by being placed 
in a mixture com of a bushel of quicklime, two 
pounds of salt, and half a pound of cream of tartar; add 
sufficient water to render the above a thickish liquid, so 
that the eggs will float in it something after the manner 
of a float attached to a fishing line. Your bookseller 
would procure you a book about the zg t of 


evidence that at the time of Semen’ meee the first 
wife was alive. If you can such evidence inde- 
pendent of the second wife, her concurrence in the pro. 
secution is not necessary to ensure conviction. 
DressMaxsgr, twenty-nine, 5ft. 8in., fond of dancing, and 
looking. Respondent must have o good income. 


Jouy B., twenty-three, in business, income 2001. a year, 
R dent mus’ 





poultry for about'a shilling. 

Brum.—The greatest ironworks probably in the world 
are those of Creusot, in France, owned by the Messrs. 
Schneider. The total —_ dependent on the 
works is about 24,000, of whom 10,000 are employed in 
them. We decline to enter into the question of Te- 
cent strike at the works. 

B. S. A—Certainly, a strong wind would have an ef- 
fect on a railway train. A difference of thirty per cent. 
upon the resistance of a passenger train results from a 
wind blowing at the rate of 27} feet per second ; retard- 
ing or accelerating the speed according as it is opposed 
to or in the same direction as that of the train. 

Mr. Y.—If_ gelatine be dissolved in glycerine by aid of 
heat, it affords a solution that on teins applied to pickle, 
wine, and other corked bottles, entirely excludes the air. 
This will answer your purpose much better than the em- 
ployment of sealing-wax. 


VOID. 


Gone! wholly gone! How cold and dark, 
A cheerless world of hope bereft, 

The beacon pm pres and not a spark 
In all the dull gray ashes left: 


No mee no more a living part 
fe's contending maze to own; 
Dead to its kind, an empty heart 
Feeds on itself, alone, alone ! 


The present but a blank, and worse, 
_ No ray along the future cast, 
All blighted by the blighting curse, 
Except the past, except the past. 


Ay, if the cup be crushed and spilt, 
More than the sin, the loss I rue ; 

And if the cloud was black with guilt, 
The silver light of love shone through. 


And though the price be maddening pain, 
One half their raptures to restore, 

And live but half those hours again, 
I'd pay the cruel price once more. 


Dreams! dreams! Not backward flows the tide 
Of life and love. It cannot be. 

Well! thine the triumph and the pride, 
The suffering and the shame for me. wee 


Motte. Tempte (Toulouse).—You have been imposed 
upon: no subscription in your name has been transmitted 
to us from Paris, or elsewhere. If you send your sub- 
scription for Taz Lonpon Reaper to our authorised 
agent in Paris, M. Madre, bookseller, 20, Rue du Crois- 
sant, the numbers will be forwarded to you regularly. 

R. W. W.—The interpretation of biblical terminology 
or tropes is quite beside our function. The clergyman 
of your own or any other communion would doubtless be 

lad to enlighten you on the difficulty indicated. The 
fandwriting is , though the downstrokes are per- 
haps somewhat heavy. 

A. Lucas.—A t increase of transmitted light is ef- 
fected by using nonad or globe glasses made of a double 
thickness of g with an intervening hollow space, 
which is filled with water or other refracting fluid. The 
globe presents a convex form both inside and outside, 
and hence bas the same effect on the transmitted light 
thrown on surrounding objects, that a convex lens would 
have—as, for instance, is seen in the bull’s-eye lantern. 

ReEvéILLEUR.—Our rule respecting MSS. is invariable, 
and is stated constantly in this page. We cannct under- 
take to return unsuitable MSS ; neither can we judge of 
MSS. forwarded to us on the ex pede Herculem principle, 
or by merely transmitting to us their opening and con- 
cluding passages. From the alpha and omega of the 
sto Beery we should consider the subject too 
morbid for our pages ; and it is therefore deglined with 
thanks. 

A. Y. B. H.—1. When an engagement is broken off, all 
the presents and letters that may have been iuter- 
changed between the parties should certainly be returned, 
as well as the engagement rings. 2. Marriage by licence, 
where the parties are under age, must not be without 
the consent of the father or guardian, are illegal, and 
may be ann d. 3. Handwriting ladylike. Your other 
questions are answered in reply to Lapy Hinpa. 

Henry A.—It would be quite impossible for us to en- 
tertain a proposal for a literary engagement without 
having before us some evidence, either published or 
otherwise, of an author’s ability. And as reyards the 
postscript of your letter, the usual course would be to 
forward to the editor of any selected magazine the MSS 
for which you desire to obtain insertion. 


Lapy Hiipa.—1. The stones usually set in engagement. 


rings are diamonds or pearls. 2. The most judicious age 
at which to marry is for a woman twenty-five, for a man 
thirty-five. But circumstances and inclinations have, of 
course, a greatly modifying influence. 

J. C—The sharps marked in the clef must always be 
played, Thus in the scale of E minor the F is to be 
pares sharp, ascending and descending; but the C and 

sharp marked in the scale are to be played sharp as- 
cending only. The flat minorscales follow the same rule 
as the sharp minors, which is, that ull notes marked flat 
or sharp upon the clef are to be so played always, while 
the sixth and seventh notes of the octave are played as 
marked in the ascending scale only. 

C. E. M.—The religion of the parties to a marriage or 
the creed of the officiating minister has nothing to do 
with the validity of a marriage; Doubtlessthe marriage 
about which you write was valid. To sustain a charge of 
bigamy you require evideuce of the two marriages, and 





P tp a private income. 
Pe thirty, 5ft. ae fair, mee woul make a home 
3 no objecti a wid one or two chil. 
on A tradesman preferred. F 

Rosz, nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
and affectionate. Respondent must be tall, steady, and 
not more than twenty-one. 

LivcuHETuYLivum, twenty-four, looking, in the 
medical profession, well con: yentindenty, and has 
property. Respondent must be good looking, and be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one years of age: 

E. EL, eighteen, tall, fair, v pretty, and loving. 
would make a good wife. Beapentiont to forward com , 

bers hny Rosr.—" Emily,” 4 long a Mando, and 
ve .. “* Rose,” a brunette, good looking, 
and accomplished. Both will have-a little money. Bs: 
spondents should be tradesmen. 

TILE, nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes, affectionate, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be dark, not over 


preferred. 


Litrte Datsy, a a fair, fresh rosy co:n- 





plexion, curls, good tempered, domesti- 
cated, and fond of music. dent must be tall, fair, 
affectionate, a and ut twenty-six ; a native 
of Birmingham pref . 


Amy, twenty-three, tall, dark, gray eyes, slender fi 
cheerful, affectio: and domesticated. Remoodeut’s 
age must not exceed twenty-nine, he should be tall, dark, 
accomplished, , and possess a good income. 

Emir, seventeen, good looking, musical, and domes: 
ticated. Respondent must be good looking, cheerful, 
and affectionate. 

Lottie and Katse.—“ Lottie,” nineteen, auburn hair, 
blue eyes, rather tall, and looking. Respondent 
must be rather tall, and dark; an architect preferred. 
“ Kate,” twenty, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
and of a loving disposition. Respondent must be tall, 
fair complexion, and fond of home ; a solicitor preferred. 

KatTHieren Mavourveen, deep blue dark curling 
hair, and of an amiable ition. “Reapdndent must 
be handsome, dark eyes and hair, and have a gra in- 
come ; an officer in the navy preferred. Would like to 
exchange cartes, 


ComMuNIcATIONS RECEIVED: 

Grer is to by—“ Ida,” tall, dark, and loving; 
—* Adelaide M.,” tall, eray eyes brown curling hair, good 
features, chi on, domesticated, and highly 
educated ; and—‘* " twenty-five, moderate height, 
good tempered, do: cated, and fond of music. 


Po.try, whose announcement appeared in No. 353, by— 
“J. E.,”" twenty-three, 5ft.. 6in, k hair and eyes, with 
a loving heart, steady, and fond of home. Would like to 
exchange cartes, : 

ALFRED by—“ Lurline,” seventeen, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes; fair complexion, and a good pian- 
iste. Cartes exchan 

Wituram S. by—“ Kate P.” (a tradesman’s daughter), 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, good 
tempered, and domesticated. Would like carte. : 

FiLorence GERALDINE by—“ William,” twenty, medium 
height, auburn hair, affectionate, an accomplished mu- 
sician, and in cireumstances, Would like to ex- 
change addresses and cartes. 

Beatrice Ipa by—“* W. A.S.” (a painter), twenty-four, 
5ft. 6in., black hair, a heavy beard, and fond of home; 
and—‘“ William Henry H.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., fair, 
good looking, educated, and steady. } 

Mante and NEwue by— William and Harry.” “ Wil- 
liam,” twenty, 5ft. 5in., fair complexion, dark hair, blue 
eyes, and a good vocalist. “ Harry,” twenty-one, 5ft. Gin., 

k, and an a. ry 

C. A. T. and C. H. D. by—“ Emmeline and Alice.” The 
ladies wish to know the position of the gentlemen, and 
would like cartes. : 

Sap anv Lonety by—“ Cheerful,” thirty, pleasing, dark, 
np atvaticems 37" cone ey ero 
height, good loo ing, good mpered, and affectionate ; 
—‘ Era,” 20, medium height, black hair, hazel eyes, good 
pianiste and singer, and domesticated :—‘‘ Louise,” thirty, 
a widow without children, domesticated, cheerful, and 
affectionate ;—" Adela W.,” twenty-seven, tall, with dark 
gray eyes, brown hair, good complexion, regular features, 
fond of children, good tempered, educated, and accom- 
plished. Wish to exchange cartes. And—‘ Sarah, 
twenty-eight, 5ft. 9in., good looking, and amiable ; wishes 
for a personal interview. 

G. F. by—“‘ Frances,” twenty. 5ft. lin., dark eyes, dark 
curly hair, fair complexion, eheerful, affectionate, fond 
of music, and domesticated. Wishes “*G. F.” to make an 
appointment. 

P. L. T.—There is no error. Simply you have not been 
** responded to.” 
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— 
N.B.—Corresroypents must Appress THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “THe Loxpon Reaver,” 334, Strand, 
+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant: 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 





London. Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
J. Watsox, 
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